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Cuapter I. 
' MISS LEFROY, THE HEIRESS. 


“ OPE? How pretty! Is that your real name, or are you 
only called so by your people ?” 

“TI was called so by my godfathers and godmothers in my 
baptism. Have you any objection ? ” 

“None. I think it is a charming name, like everything else 
about you! only, as one baby is so very much like another, you 
know, it seems odd that anybody should have been clever enough 
to hit upon exactly the right name to call you by. I presume 
that when you were a baby you had a little round mouth, a little 
round nose, and little round eyes, like the rest of the species. 
No one could have foreseen that you would grow up to—to——” 

“To the possession of my present perfect set of features ? 
Possibly not! but why do you say that Hope is exactly the right 
name for me?” 

“T don’t know. Something about the curve of the lips perhaps, 
or about your eyes, which are always rather wide open and look 
as if they saw something pleasant, or—or—well, I am not a very 
good hand at explaining myself; but I dare say you understand 
what I mean.” 

It is not unlikely that she did. Atany rate, she must have 
understood that he meant to express admiration, and with that 
degree of comprehension on her part he would probably have 
been satisfied. This was the first time in her life that she had 
been addressed with such soft flattery: it was also her first 
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introduction to a London ball-room. The glitter of the great 
erystal chandeliers, the amazing profusion of flowers which loaded 
the air with faint odours, the sparkle of innumerable diamonds, 
the steady, ceaseless hum of a multitude of voices, the rhythmic 
strains of the Hungarian band, to which her little feet kept 
unconsciously beating time upon the polished floor—all these 
things excited her unaccustomed brain, and filled her with that 
intoxication of joy in existence which belongs to youth alone. If 
it added something to her happiness to be seated beside an exceed- 
ingly handsome young Guardsman and to listen to the nonsense 
which it pleased him to talk, she assuredly did not differ very 
much in that particular from other persons of greater age and 
experience. 

But Captain Cunningham did not suppose himself to be talking 
nonsense at all. ‘The Goddess of Hope,” he went on presently, 
“must have been the very image of you; that is, if there ever 


was such a being. I’ve forgotten my gods and goddesses since 
T left school.” 


“You must have a remarkably short memory.” 

“Ah, you say that because you think I’m so young; that is 
what everybody thinks. But youre wrong; I’m quite old in 
reality—twenty-four the very next third of August as ever is, 
little as you might imagine it. I suppose,” he added, turning up 
nis face towards her with a sort of innocent gravity, “I do look 
awfully young ; don’t 1?” 

She scrutinised his small, refined features, his dark blue eyes 
with their long lashes, his close-cut black hair and the smiling 
mouth, above which there was but the faintest indication of a 
moustache, and answered: “ Well, yes; you do. But I don’t 
think I should mind that much if I were you. We shall none of 
us either look young or be young for more than a few years.” 

“ Let us make the most of our time while it lasts, then. Shall 
we take another turn ?” 

She nodded ; he gave her back her fan (upon which the mono- 
gram of H. L. had afforded him an excuse for asking her what H. 
stood for), and soon they were gliding swiftly round the room 
with the other dancers. 

After all, the best moments of life are more connected with 
trivialities than we care to admit, and happiness, which we are 
told not to expect in this world, and which certainly is a very 
different thing from placid contentment, comes and goes in flashes, 
seldom leaving behind it any rational explanation of its visits. 
It is doubtful whether, even in communing with her own heart, 
Hope Lefroy ever made such an admission as this: “I was 
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happy once. It was on a summer evening in a big London 
house ; I was waltzing with the handsomest man and the best 
dancer in the room; the lights and the colours and the voices went 
swimming round us like things ina dream; I almost forgot my 
identity, and the music seemed to be part of us—or else we were 
a part of the music. Somebody said: ‘What a lovely girl!’ 
and somebody else said: ‘That is Miss Lefroy—the great 
heiress, you know.’” Nevertheless she had to wait a long time 
before another quarter of an hour such as that came to her. The 
above fragments of conversation were the only words which 
reached her ears, and these, fortunately, were not acute enough 
to catch the remarks made by a good-natured person seated near 
the door to a lady with a hook nose and double eyeglasses and 
somewhat anxious expression of countenance. 

“My dear Lady Jane,” the good-natured person was saying, 
“do you know that this is the fourth time running that your 
niece has danced with Bertie Cunningham? Isn't that just a 
little bit dangerous ?” 

The lady with the hook nose said: “I trust not.” 

“Really I think itis. Bertie has three hundred a year from his 
father, and debts, and the face of an angel. He is always in love 
with somebody, and what is worse is that somebody is always in 
love with him. One can’t check these things too soon.” 

“One can’t dash into the middle of a ball-room and drag one’s 
niece out of danger by the hair of her head. I will speak to her 
when I get an opportunity. The truth is that she knows no 
more about—about everything than a child in arms. Charles 
has kept her down in the country half her life, and I doubt 


whether she would ever have had a season in London at all if I 
had not come to the rescue.” 

* How good of you!” 

“T suppose you mean how foolish. Very likely it was, only it 
did seem such a pity that she should remain buried in the depths of 
the Midlands and perhaps end by marrying the curate. Still, 
people ought to look after their own daughters; I am sure I 
have enough to do to look after mine. Of course, if anything in- 
teresting happens I shall get no credit, and if there is a catas- 
trophe I shall be blamed. I wonder why younger sons are always 
so good-looking, while their elder brothers are invariably ugly, or 
go in for eccentric fads, or have fits, or something horrid! ” 

“Because there is a good deal of rough justice in human 
affairs. The elder brothers don’t need personal advantages; the 
younger ones are given handsome faces in order that they may 
get on in the world and marry rich Miss Lefroys.” 
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“ You never would say such things if you knew how uncomfort- 
able it makes me to hear them. Please take me to the supper- 
room, and let us think about something more pleasant. ” 

A tall, loosely-built man, neither young nor old, with a long 
moustache and no other hair about his face, turned to a brisk 
elderly gentleman who was standing beside him, and asked 
abruptly: “Is that your niece, Lefroy ?” 

The elder gentleman replied: “Yes, that is my niece. A 
handsome girl, isn’t she?” 

“Very. To whom are you and Lady Jane going to marry 
her?” 

“To nobody that I know of. We have brought her up to 
London to give her a little amusement; she hasn’t had too much 
of that, poor girl!” 

“ You don’t intend her to marry Cunningham, do you?” 

“Cunningham? What Cunningham? That boy in the Scots 
Guards, do you mean? Hardly! All the same, I should be glad 
if she would marry somebody.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because my brother Charles has heart-disease. You needn't 
mention this, you know, but the doctors tell him he may go off 
suddenly at any moment; and, of course, when poor Charles 
dies——” 

“Qh, I see; you would find her confoundedly in the way then. 
You're good-natured sort of people, but there is nothing you hate 
like being made uncomfortable. Don’t mind my saying so, do 

ou?” 
a Nobody ever minds what you say, Herbert, and I confess I 
don’t like being made uncomfortable. For the matter of that, 
I don’t know who does. I tell you what: I wish you'd marry the 
girl yourself.” 

“No use, Lefroy ; the mothers gave me up long ago. Ask any 
dowager you like. I’ve had an asterisk before my name for the 
last ten years. No, I can’t help you in that way, but I'll give 
you a bit of gratuitous advice: don’t let her see too much of 
Cunningham. Not that there’s any particular harm in him, only 
she ought to do better, I should think.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of so much free discussion was happily 
unaware of having made herself in any way conspicuous. When 
the waltz was over she very properly requested her partner to 
take her back to her aunt, but as Lady Jane was not to be found 
—being indeed at that moment busily engaged with aspic and 
champagne elsewhere—she readily assented to Captain Cunning- 
ham’s suggestion that they should “ go and sit down somewhere.” 
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It may be that Captain Cunningham’s mental gifts were not 
quite upon a par with his physical ones; at any rate, his stock 
of conversational topics seemed to lack variety. “ Hope,” he 
murmured, as he sank down upon a sofa beside his companion, 
“T think it’s the prettiest name I ever heard.” 

Something in the manner of his intonation certainly made it 
sound pretty, and the girl answered simply: “I never thought of 
it as being especially so before, but now that you mention it, 
perhaps it is rather pretty. It doesn’t mean anything though. 
I was called after my mother, who, I believe, was called after an 
old Mr. Hope who left her people some money. So, you see, if 
my parents wished to express any sentiment at all in giving me 
my name, it must have been gratitude.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether that sentiment had had any 
place in her parents’ mind at the time of her birth. If they had 
called her Disappointment it would more nearly have expressed 
their feelings. To own a large entailed estate, to have remained 
a considerable number of years childless and then to be presented 
by Heaven with a daughter, is not among the experiences which 
evoke prompt thanksgiving ; nor was Mr. Lefroy the kind of man 
to take comfort from thinking that his daughter’s advent might 
in due season be followed by that of a son or sons. “I know 
what it will be,” he said resignedly, when he was told the news; 
“‘T shall have twelve little girls now.” But outrageous Fortune 
did not deal with him quite so hardly as that, for he never had 
another child of either sex, and when he lost his wife he was too 
advanced in years to think of marrying again. 

Thus Hope became a great heiress, Mr. Lefroy being a rich 
man independently of his acres. For generations past, as various 
collateral branches of the family had withered away, money had 
poured in upon the successive heads of the house, sometimes in 
dribblets, sometimes in considerable streams, as it has a way of 
doing upon those who do not require it; and over this accumu- 
lation Hope’s father had, of course, undisputed control. During 
his lifetime the hoard had increased greatly. At first neither he 
nor his wife had been able quite to forgive their little daughter 
for not being a boy. Without being in the least unkind to her 
they had not cared to see much of her, and had willingly 
committed her to the care of the best nurses and governesses 
that money could procure. They had spent a large portion of 
their time in London and in foreign wanderings, while the child 
was left in the pure country air of her home, which, as they said, 
was so much better for her. The sight of her reminded them of 
their disappointment, and to Mrs. Lefroy in particular conveyed 
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something in the nature of a tacit reproach. To her dying day 
the good lady did not altogether get over this feeling, and, 
conscientiously though she strove to conceal it, never succeeded 
in so doing ; but when Hope was about ten years old, her father’s 
point of view underwent a sudden and complete change. Either 
because the child was so pretty and so winning in her ways, or 
because his own nature was an affectionate and his wife’s a 
somewhat cold one, he began to worship the little heiress to 
whom he could bequeath neither house nor lands. It occurred to 
him that, so far from his having a grievance against her, it was 
she who had the best right to complain of her sex being what it 
was. He at least would live and die in the old place; but she 
must, some day or other, give up the home that she loved to the 
heir of entail; and what might have seemed no hardship at all if 
she had had a brother, assumed a very different aspect when it 
was a case of retiring in favour of an uncle or cousin. So Mr. 
Lefroy set himself to save money, and accomplished with little 
effort a task which to most people is both difficult and painful. 
Since Hope could never be Miss Lefroy of Helston Abbey, she 
should at any rate be Miss Lefroy the heiress—an heiress so 
great that she would be able, if it should so please her, to raise a 
second Helston elsewhere, as Helenus founded a new Troy on the 
shores of Epirus. This saving process did not bring about any 
curtailment of daily luxuries, but it made it necessary—or so Mr. 
Lefroy declared—that he should live quietly at home and give 
up his London house, and to that plan Mrs. Lefroy, who during 
the last years of her life was a confirmed invalid, offered no 
opposition. 

When Hope was between fifteen and sixteen her mother died ; 
and after that she and her father become closer companions than 
ever. Their companionship, indeed, was somewhat too close; for 
each found the other’s society all-sufficient, and they mixed less 
with their friends and neighbours than was good for either of 
them. During the hunting season they were occasionally seen— 
a spare, melancholy-looking man, very well turned-out, and a 
fair-haired girl, whose sunny face developed into greater beauty 
year by year—but nobody got much beyond bare civilities with 
this couple, and the vast house in which they lived was rarely 
enlivened by visitors. From time to time relations were asked 
down to stay ; but the relations found it so intolerably dull that 
they were generally telegraphed for on the second or third day, 
and had to leave precipitately. Sometimes, too, a stray artist 
would be invited to partake of Mr. Lefroy’s hospitality ; and the 
artist, as a rule, enjoyed himself. He could not but be glad of 
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the opportunity of studying the Helston Abbey picture-gallery, 
which was not open to the public, and he was sure of being 
treated with the utmost consideration and respect by his host, 
who was himself an amateur painter of no mean ability, and 
whose love for art of every kind was second only to his love for 
his daughter. When Mr. Lefroy took Hope up to London for a 
few days—as he did every now and then—it was almost always in 
order to attend a sale at Christie’s. The old man was well known 
in the King Street rooms, where, in former years, he had been a 
frequent purchaser. He no longer bought much, having another 
use for his money now; but it pleased him to examine the 
treasures exposed for sale, and nobody knew better than he did 
whether these fetched more or less than their value. There is 
every reason to believe that he would have gone on taking his 
daughter to art sales, and imagining that by so doing he was 
giving her the greatest of possible treats, had he not chanced, on 
his way back from one of these entertainments, to encounter his 
sister-in-law Lady Jane. 

Lady Jane stared very hard, not at him, but at his companion, 
and muttered under her breath: “ Really, it is too bad!” What 
she saw was a tall, well-grown girl, with a slightly aquiline 
nose, a quantity of golden hair very unfashionably arranged, and 
a pair of large, wide-open, grey eyes. Nobody ever beheld whiter 
or more even teeth than this girl displayed presently when some- 
thing made her laugh, nor could there be anywhere, in London 
or out of it, a more exquisite complexion. It really was too bad ; 
and there was nothing for an aunt of proper feeling to do but to 
promise her niece a London season and disappoint her not, though 
it should be to her own hindrance (for she herself had two 
unmarried daughters, whose beauty was of a less striking order). 

The next day Lady Jane called on her brother-in-law, and 
pointed out to him that the time had come for Hope to be 
presented at Court, and to assume her place in society. “If you 
won't take her about, we must,” she said; and Mr. Lefroy 
assented with a sigh—the more willingly, perhaps, because he 
had just returned with a rather graver face than usual from 
consulting his doctor. 

“Tt must come some day, I suppose,” he remarked. “It isa 
pity. Hope is perfect as she is, and you will do your best to 
spoil her among you. Still, I suppose it would have had to come 
some day. I wish I knew how it would end!” 

“T dare say I can tell you,” his sister-in-law replied, laughing a 
little ; “it will end in the natural way.” 

What Lady Jane considered natural was that the girl should 
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ere long become engaged to some unexceptionable person, chosen 
for her by her thoughtful relatives ; but perhaps it was even more 
natural that at Hope’s first ball she should be sitting in a retired 
corner with an attractive young Guardsman, and communicating 
to him the greater part of the personal history set forth above. 

Her auditor appeared to take a lively interest in all that she 
told him. He was a young man with many connections and more 
friends ; from the day on which he was gazetted to his battalion 
society of every sort and kind had been open to him, and, as he 
himself would have said, he “ knew his way about pretty well.” 
If he had not studied feminine nature very exhaustively, he had 
at any rate had sufficient opportunities of doing so, and not long 
before this time he had gravely confided to a brother officer, as 
the result of his observation, that one woman was uncommonly 
like another. However, he had never met any one quite like Miss 
Lefroy before ; and it is perfectly possible that, even if she had 
not happened to be the prettiest girl in the room, he would have 
been captivated by her manner, which had the kind of self-posses- 
sion that children have before they grow old enough to be shy, 
besides an amusing little touch of condescension every now and 
then, due, no doubt, to the circumstance that Miss Lefroy had 
hitherto been thrown more amongst social inferiors than amongst 
equals. 

“Are you fond of shooting?” she asked. “If you are, you 
might run down to Helston some time in the autumn and pay us 
a visit.” 

The young man passed his hand across his lips to smooth away 
a smile. 

“You are very kind,” he answered gravely; “but hadn’t I, 
perhaps, better wait until Mr. Lefroy asks me?” 

“You would have to wait a long time, I am afraid. It very 
seldom occurs to my father to invite people to stay; although 
when they come he is generally the better for it, I think. 
Probably, if there was anybody else in the house, he would 
hardly notice whether you were there or not. And I should like 
yon to see Helston.” 

“T should like to see it very much. It must be rather an odd 
sort of place in some ways.” 

“Odd? What do you mean?” 

“Well, it seems to produce things that don’t generally grow in 
the country. Young ladies, for instance, who dance as beautifully 
as if they had been doing nothing else all their lives, and who 
can snub a humble acquaintance without any difficulty.” 

“Ts that because I said my father wouldn’t notice you? I 
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should not have supposed that you would mind ; but perhaps you 
are not so humble as you make yourself out. Unfortunately, my 
father is rather absent-minded, and there is only one way of 
attracting his attention that I know of—have you ever painted a 
picture ?” 

“Can’t say that I ever have; but I dare say I might manage it 
if I tried.” 

“Oh, you think so? Decidedly humility is not one of your 
failings. Now I, who have been patiently learning to draw and 
paint ever since I could hold a brush or a pencil, never ventured 
to submit a composition of my own to my father until about a month 
ago. And how do you suppose he received it?” 

“With tears of joy I should think.” 

“No; if he had shed tears they would not have been tears of 
that kind, I am afraid. He screwed up his eyes and stroked his 
chin, and looked very much inclined to run away; and then he 
said: ‘ My dear, I can see that you have taken great pains over 
this.’ Farther than that he couldn’t go, much as he would have 
liked to go farther. It only shows 

“That Mr. Lefroy ought to be deprived of his daughter until 
he learns to appreciate her,” broke in a voice from the background, 
at the sound of which the girl turned round with a little cry of 
pleasure, 

“You at a ball!” she exclaimed. “ After this nothing will 
ever surprise me again.” 

The intruder advanced, holding out a long, lean, gloveless hand. 
His clothes hung loosely upon a massive frame; his shirt-front 
was crumpled; the white tie, knotted round his throat, looked 
more like a huge pocket-handkerchief than anything else; and 
these trifles, quite as much as a certain rugged grandeur about 
his square head with its grizzled beard and its mane flung back 
from the brow, made him a conspicuous figure among that crowd 
of men who, old and young alike, were turned out after an identi- 
cally neat pattern. 

“Why may I not have a treat every now and then, like other 
people?” he asked, smiling. ‘ When we parted, Miss Hope, I 
should have said that nothing was more unlikely than that our 
next meeting should take place in a ball-room ; yet here we both 
are, you see. The difference between us is that you take to it 
as a duckling takes to water, whereas I am altogether out of my 
element. The difference between age and youth, in short.” 

Hope laughed. “Are you not enjoying yourself?” she asked. 

“Do I look as if I were enjoying myself? Still, I have enjoyed 
watching you. It’s a new character, and I can’t deny that it’s a 
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becoming one, though I think I like the other,better. Honestly 
now, which do you prefer, dancing or painting ? ” 

“ Will you wither me with scorn if I say dancing ?” 

“Not I! I only wish I were of an age to agree with you. 
Dance away, Miss Hope, there’s a time for all things. Only thank 
Heaven and your father that you have a pursuit to fall back 
upon. Sooner or later, the day comes when we all need that. 
Work and tobacco have been my two best friends in life. I 
shouldn’t like to see you with a pipe in your mouth; but I shall 
always be glad to see you standing before an easel.” 

“You think I have the makings of an artist in me, then?” 
asked the girl, with some eagerness. 

“That is not the question,” returned the other, and strode 
away unceremoniously. 

“Who is that very—abrupt old party ?” inquired the Guards- 
man. 

“Don’t you know?” exclaimed Hope. “Why, that is Mr. 
Tristram.” 

“The thought of my ignorance makes me blush all over; but 
I am obliged to confess that I am not much the wiser.” 

“Oh, you must be! Surely you must have heard of Tristram, 
the great artist?” 

“Oh, that Tristram! Yes; I’ve heard of him, of course; 
seen his pictures too. They’re a little beyond me, I think, though 
I’ve no doubt they are magnificent, as everybody saysso. Inever 
met him before; he doesn’t look exactly the kind of person whom 
one would be likely to meet, does he ? ” 

“That would depend upon what company you keep, I suppose. 
He is the kind of person who knows everyone that is worth 
knowing.” 

“So much for an unlucky beggar whom he doesn’t know! 
Lady Jane, I wish you would come and take my part; I’m 
catching it like anything, because I’m not on terms of intimacy 
with all the Royal Academicians.” 

But Lady Jane, who had just borne down upon the couple, did 
not seem at all disposed to take the part of this impecunious and 
rather forward young man. She ignored his appeal, and said to 
her niece, with some little severity of tone: “My dear Hope, I 
couldn’t think what had become of you! We are going home 
now.” 

Captain Cunningham, however, was not the man to let himself 
be so summarily disposed of. He accompanied the ladies down- 
stairs, helped Miss Lefroy into the carriage, stood for a few 
minutes talking to her after she was seated, and took care to find 
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out what her engagements for the next day were before he bade 
her good-night. 

Half-an-hour later, when Hope was in her bedroom, she noticed 
that a strip of white ribbon which she had attached to the handle 
of her fan was missing ; and among other memory-pictures which 
passed before her drowsy eyes ere they closed, was a vision of a 
young man in evening dress standing in the open doorway of a 
brilliantly lighted house, and thrusting something—could it be a 
scrap of white ribbon ?—into the pocket of his coat. The vision, 
it may be assumed, was not wholly displeasing to her ; for she fell 
asleep with a smile upon her lips. Honi soit qui mal y pense! She 
saw no reason to grudge the poor youth such a trifle if he valued 
it, being as yet ignorant of the important part that ribbons play 
in the affairs of this world: of how great men will bribe and 
scheme to get a blue one, and victorious generals swell with 
satisfaction when they are permitted to hang a red one round their 
necks, and how young Guardsmen with a few hundreds a year 
cannot possibly be entitled to ribbons of any colour—or even of 
no colour, such as white ones. 





Cuapter II, 
BAD NEWS. 


Mr. Montacve Lerroy, M.P., was a man against whom no one 
had ever been found cross-grained enough to say a word. It is 
not necessary to be great, wise, witty, or munificent in order to 
gain the love of your fellow-creatures, whose demands, after all, 
are moderate enough, and who ask little more of you than that 
you shall have a pleasant face, decent manners, and wine which 
may be swallowed without danger to the health of the swallower. 
All these titles to esteem Mr. Montague Lefroy possessed, besides 
a very nice house in Eaton Square, where guests were ever 
welcome, and a still nicer house in the midland counties, with 
excellent shooting attached, and a sufficiency of hunting within 
easy distance to satisfy most people. 

It is not every younger son who can boast of such advantages ; 
but a poor Lefroy would have been a contradiction in terms. 
This one had inherited a good round fortune, and many ‘years 
back his elder brother had handed over to him for his sole use 
and behoof the house and estate of Southcote, which, though 
humble by comparison with the grandeurs of Helston Abbey, was 
yet a large enough place to content any unambitious country 
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gentleman. Mr. Montague Lefroy was not ambitious, and was 
perfectly contented. He had always been able to gratify his 
tastes and at the same time to live within his income. In early 
life he had gone in for racing in a modest way, but had abandoned 
this form of amusement as his family grew up. He had a yacht; 
but, for reasons of which he made no secret, he seldom took her 
out of the Solent. From the age of four-and-twenty he had sat 
uninterruptedly for the southern division of his county, and took 
a good-humoured, amateurish sort of interest in politics. It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to say that he was a Conservative ; yet 
he could make allowance for the notions of other men. Radicalism 
rather amused than alarmed him. He had, as he said, “gone 
into the whole matter” at the commencement of his career and 
had formed opinions which he had never since seen reason to 
change. Doubtless the world was far from perfect, and there 
were social problems and anomalies which were apt at first to 
unsettle the mind of the earnest inquirer; but, when once you 
had realized that these things existed by the will of Heaven, it 
was all plain sailing. If there was anything so clear as to need 
no demonstration, it was that in all communities there must be 
rich and poor: it had been so from the beginning; to all appear- 
ance it would be so up to the end. Therefore let every man 
strive to do his duty in that state of life unto which it had 
pleased God to call him, and cease to repine because he was not 
somebody else. 

The voice of this optimistic legislator was not often heard at 
St. Stephen’s ; bnt when he did speak it was in an easy, colloquial 
manner which invariably charmed and tickled his audience. For 
a quarter of a century or more he had watched with benign 
equanimity the forward march of Democracy, voting against it 
of course, but not conceiving that the Constitution was in any 
immediate peril: the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act 
was perhaps the only thing that had ever given him a serious 
shock. Against it he had felt bound to deliver one of the few 
speeches with which he is credited in the pages of Hansard. Let 
us make no mistake, he said ; this was nothing less than a revolu- 
tionary measure. He candidly confessed that he did not know 
much about Ireland himself; had only been there once; was glad 
to say that he owned no land there, and was willing to accept 
provisionally the statements of honourable members who claimed 
to be better informed. What he did know was that the rights of 
property must be considered as the foundation-stone of the social 
edifice ; and the House might take his word for it that, when 
once they began chipping and hammering at that, they would 
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have the whole blessed building down about their ears sooner 
than they expected. 

There was a good deal of laughter at this, and somebody wished 
to know whether the expression “blessed building” was Parlia- 
mentary. The Speaker ruled that it was; and Mr. Lefroy, 
having said his say and done his duty to the country, crossed his 
legs and went to sleep. A subservient majority, as we know, 
passed the Act, and the consequences must be upon their own 
heads. They cannot at any future date plead that Mr. Montague 
Lefroy did not warn them of what they were about. 

Hope was fond of her uncle, who also was fond of her—as 
indeed he was of most people. When she came downstairs on the 
morning after the ball she found him alone at the breakfast-table, 
and he looked up from his newspaper to say : 

“See what it is to have country habits! I do not suppose 
your aunt and the girls will put in an appearance for another 
hour. Well, I hope you enjoyed yourself last night ?” 

“Tmmensely!” answered Hope with fervour. 

“Ag much as all that? Don’t overdo it, you know. I mean, 
enjoy yourself as much as you please; only, if I were you, I 
would try to enjoy myself with a rather larger number of people. 
Variety is salutary.” 

“When one is dancing, one can only talk to one’s partner.” 

“Yes; but one need not talk to the same partner throughout 
the evening. Especially if his name happens to be Cunningham.” 

“Ts there anything against Captain Cunningham, Uncle 
Montague ?” 

“Well, I believe he is rather a flirtatious young gentleman.” 

“He didn’t flirt with me,” said Hope calmly. 

“ Didn’t he ? I wonder what you define as flirtation at Helston ! 

3esides, he hasn’t a sixpence.” 

“ Poor fellow!” 

“Qh, poor fellow as much as you like; but you had better not 
become too friendly with him. In point of fact,” added Mr. 
Lefroy, confidentially, “I expect you'll get into a row with your 
aunt if you do.” 

Hope did not care to pursue the subject. “Is there anything 
in the Times this morning ?” she asked. 

“Not much. Another big bank gone smash, I see; the Bank 
of Central England. The paper says lots of people are hit 
by it—people whom one knows, I mean. How any man can be 
such a lunatic as to hold shares in an unlimited concern passes 
my comprehension. I recollect Charles speaking to me about it; 
I hope to goodness he isn’t a shareholder.” 
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“Qh dear no!” answered Hope. “Fancy papa running any 
risks! He wouldn’t sleep quietly if he was getting more than 
four per cent. for any investment.” 

“T suppose not. Well, I must be off. Remember my little 
hint, there’s a good girl. After all, one man does to dance with 
pretty nearly as well as another, and it isn’t worth while to vex 
your aunt.” 

This Mr. Lefroy said both because he had long ago become 
personally convinced that it was never worth while to vex Lady 
Jane, and because he had discovered that his niece was fond of 
taking her own way. It will be perceived that he was not quite 
the most skilful diplomatist in the world. Hope made no 
rejoinder; but when he had left the room she said to herself that, 
whatever her future conduct with regard to Captain Cunningham 
might be, it certainly would not be influenced by fear of her 
aunt’s displeasure. 

Her cousins, Alice and Gertrude, joined her presently. They 
were pleasant, good-humoured girls, having inherited the paternal 
disposition; they had neat figures, and were rather pretty than 
otherwise, though without much to boast of in the way of feature. 
Although one of them was a year, and the other two years, older 
than Hope, they had always entertained a high respect for her— 
not only because she was an heiress, and to all intents and 
purposes her own mistress, but because, as they frankly admitted, 
she did everything better than they did: talked better, played 
better, and danced better, besides possessing an artistic talent 
which they looked upon as prodigious. In all matters relating to 
dress they had a blind faith in her taste, of which they availed 
themselves whenever they could. They proposed to avail them- 
selves of it now. 

“Hope,” said Gertrude, “ wouldn’t you like to come with me 
and help me to choose a hat? As sure as I attempt to select 
anything for myself that I think particularly becoming, so surely 
is the result enough to make angels weep. I can’t conceive why 
things should look so very different in the shop from what they 
do when they are sent home.” 

“Oh, and Hope,” put in Alice, “would you very much mind 
coming on to the dressmaker’s afterwards? She would never 
dare to snub you as she does me, and I know exactly what I want, 
if I could only get her to listen. We can have the carriage, 
because mamma changed her mind after she had ordered it, and 
said she wouldn’t go out this morning.” 

A woman who dislikes shopping may be an admirable person; 
but in the eyes of the impartial observer there is apt to be a 
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slight prima facie case against her, as there is against a man who 
dislikes tobacco. Hope answered, quite truthfully, that she 
would be delighted to accompany her cousins. Probably, also, 
she was not unwilling to avoid the chance of a private interview 
with her aunt, for which, on account of some reason or other that 
she did not care to examine too closely, she felt disinclined at 
that especial moment. One cannot give reasons for all one’s 
feelings; nor, as a general thing, is it in the least desirable that 
one should. Hope, as she was driven in an open carriage from 
shop to shop, through the sunny, smoky mist which gives the 
atmosphere of London a peculiar golden tinge in fair weather, 
was conscious of being in high spirits—in higher spirits, it might 
be, than there was anything to warrant—but, like a true 
philosopher, she accepted the pleasant fact, and did not attempt 
to pry into its cause. 

What was certain was that the appearance of the entire city had 
marvellously changed for the better. She could hardly believe 
that these were the dull, ugly streets along which her father had 
been wont to hurry her during their flying visits to the Metro- 
polis, and where the last thing that one would ever have expected 
would have been to recognise an acquaintance among the crowd 
of uninteresting people that thronged them. They wore a cheer- 
ful, animated aspect now, and were quite full of friendly faces. 
Several young gentlemen with high shirt collars and bouquets 
in their buttonholes raised their hats to the three girls as the 
carriage passed; ladies in other carriages nodded and smiled ; 
everything and everybody seemed to be proclaiming that it was 
the season, that all the world was in town, that Miss Lefroy had 
been to a ball last night, and that she was going to another to- 
night. Near Buckingham Palace they met a detachment of the 
Guards, with fifes and drums and an officer, the point of whose 
nose: could be discerned beneath his bearskin. One of the girls 
exclaimed : “Surely that is Captain Cunningham!” And though 
it was not Captain Cunningham—for the nose turned up ridi- 
culously, and was quite unlike his—still it might have been ; 
and there was something very exhilarating in the discovery 
that, after all, one may sometimes chance upon an acquain- 
tance in London without previous appointment. Hope had 
always hitherto supposed that it was far too huge a place for 
that. 

It was past‘ two o'clock before they were back in Eaton Square, 
and as they got out of the carriage Alice remarked that she 
believed some people were coming to luncheon: it appeared 
that people dropped in to luncheon almost every day in that 
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house. Hope found them in the drawing-room when she went 
downstairs after changing her dress. 

To the last day in her life she will remember those people, and 
their names, and the clothes that they wore, and how they 
looked: the long cool room darkened by sun-blinds; the blaze 
of flowers in the windows ; Lady Jane stifling a yawn; the little 
fat man, bubbling over with laughter, who was telling a story 
about somebody who had been chucked over his horse’s head in 
Rotten Row; and then the door opening suddenly and her Uncle 
Montague coming in, with a pale, grave face. Instantly she felt 
that some calamity had befallen her. When her uncle stepped 
hastily to her side and whispered: “ My dear, will you come into 
the next room with me for a minute?” it was as if all this had 
occurred at some previous time; the little dark library into 
which he led her had a familiar look, though she had never 
entered the room before; she seemed to know exactly what his 
next words would be. 

“Hope, my dear, can you be ready to go home with me in half- 
an-hour? Your father has been taken ill.” 

“T am ready now,” she answered, quite quietly. 

Lady Jane had followed them ; the two old people were looking 
at her with kindly, distressed faces. They were urging her to do 
something: what was it? To eat? She smiled a little, and 
answered that she was not hungry; she would rather start at 
once. 

“No, no; plenty of time,” her unclesaid. “If we start in half- 
an-hour we shall catch the 3.20, and your maid can follow with 
your things by a later train. Run downstairs now and get some 
luncheon ; or tell them to bring it up to you if you would rather 
have it in your own room. I can’t tell you anything; I have no 
particulars—only a telegram,” he added hurriedly. 

Hope understood that he was anxious to get rid of her; so she 
went away without a word. 

As soon as the door had closed Lady Jane asked: “ What is it, 
Montague? Anything very serious?” 

Her husband handed her a telegram. “From the butler,” he 
said. 

“Good Heaven! how dreadfully sudden!” exclaimed Lady 
Jane, dropping her eyeglasses and the telegram, which last 
consisted of only the following five words: “Mr. Lefroy died this 
morning.” : 

The heir of Helston Abbey and its dependencies blew his nose. 
To do him justice, he was not thinking about his inheritance at 
that moment, and had never at any time been eager to enter 
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upon it. ‘“ Poor Charles! poor old fellow!” he said. ‘The last 
time I saw him he told me his heart was all wrong; but I never 
expected this. Somehow, one never does expect—confound it all! 
Jane, I can’t tell that poor girl. Wouldn’t—couldn’t you?” he 
added, appealingly. 

Lady Jane shrank back. “Surely it would be better to get 
her home first. I can go down to-morrow, if you wish.” 

“ Only, of course, she will have to be told to-night.” 

The truth was that neither of these worthy people had any 
taste for discharging painful duties. Life had been made very 
easy for them, and on the rare occasions when anything un- 
pleasant had to be done, each generally tried to get behind the 
other. This system of tactics, if persisted in, is tolerably sure to 
bring about a collision between the manceuvrers, and thus it was 
that Mr. Montague Lefroy, who abhorred collisions, commonly 
found himself in the post of honour. He accepted it now with- 
out much protestation: indeed, he could not but admit that there 
was reason in what Lady Jane urged, and that it would be wiser 
to get the journey over before allowing his niece to guess the 
full extent of her misfortune. The only question was whether 
the journey could possibly be got over without an explanation of 
some kind. 

Happily for him, it was so—or nearly so. On taking his seat 
in the railway carriage, he hid himself behind a newspaper, round 
the corner of which he peered cautiously from time to time at 
Hope, who, seated opposite to him with her chin upon her hand, 
was gazing abstractedly out of the window. Her apathy sur- 
prised him more than it need have done. 

In truth, the girl had little confidence in her uncie. She knew 
that whatever the news might be he would make the best of it; 
perhaps also, at the bottom of her heart, there was an unacknow- 
ledged fear which kept her silent. Nevertheless, when the 
distance was about half accomplished, she made an effort and 
said : 

“ May I see the telegram, Uncle Montague? ” 

“The telegram? Dear me! I’m afraid I left it behind!” 
answered Mr. Lefroy, glad to be able to say so truthfully. 

“What were the words ?” 

“ I—I don’t exactly recollect,” replied her uncle, not quite so 
truthfully this time. 

Hope sighed and made no further inquiries ; her one wish was 
to reach home. But when at length they did reach Helston 
Abbey, when they had driven across the park, in sight of the 
great house to which she dared not lift her eyes, and when the 
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old butler came down the steps to meet them, with his face 
twitching and quivering—then she knew that home was home no 
longer, and that that wish of hers could never be fulfilled. 


Cuapter IIT. 
MORE BAD NEWS. 


Tue word “never” is scarcely understood by any of us, so 
completely are we the slaves of time; and perhaps it is even 
more incomprehensible to the young than to their elders. The 
blow which had fallen so suddenly upon Hope Lefroy was so far 
easier to bear that it stunned her as it fell, and, for twenty-four 
hours at least, rendered her incapable of really feeling anything. 
Nevertheless, she had all her wits about her. She knew quite 
well that her father was dead ; she had seen his body lying, stiff 
and silent, in what had once been his bedroom, and had kissed the 
cold forehead. She had heard the sobbing servants relate how it 
had all happened; how the newspaper had been taken up to the 
study as usual, directly it had arrived; how, about five minutes 
afterwards, Mr. Goodwin (the butler) had fancied he heard a fall, 
and, hurrying upstairs, had found his master lying, face down- 
wards, on the ground; how a groom had been dispatched imme- 
diately for the doctor, who, on his arrival, had pronounced death 
to have been instantaneous—“ his very words, Miss Hope.” All 
this she had listened to without a tear; the only thought that 
made her shudder for a moment was that while her father had 
been lying dead she had been laughing and chattering with her 
cousins in the London streets, and saying to herself what a 
pleasant thing life was. 

Her uncle was amazed at her calmness. He patted her on the 
shoulder and called her a brave girl, not knowing very well what 
to say by way of comfort to one who seemed so little in need of 
being comforted. When he remarked: “ We will get your aunt 
and the girls down; you mustn’t be left all by yourself, you 
know,” she answered quickly : “Oh, please don’t! it would be 
such a pity to interfere with all their amusement,” and then gave 
a little nervous laugh. Of course there could be no more amuse- 
ment for them that season. 

“T don’t know what to make of her,” the worthy man said to 
his wife when she arrived ; “ she’s as cold as a block of ice. That 
will never do; she’ll be getting a brain-fever or something, if we 
don’t mind. You must manage to make her cry somehow.” 
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But time and nature accomplished what might, perhaps, have 
proved beyond Lady Jane’spowers. The girl’s numbed senses woke 
with throbbings of pain which increased every hour ; she began 
to realize her desolation, and if tears were what was wanted to 
preserve her from an illness, she was soon safe. Her ‘aunt and 
cousins were as kind and sympathetic as it was possible for them 
to be; butit was not possible for them to sympathise in any true 
sense. They had never really known the dead man, nor could 
they know the extent of her loss. All the incidents of their long 
companionship came back to her; she remembered, as everyone 
does at such times, a hundred trifling instances of his thought for 
her; he had not been specially demonstrative, it was not his 
nature to be so; but every now and then he had spoken a tender 
word or two which had been all the more valued for their rarity. 
She had never had a plan, or a pleasure, or an anxiety, with 
which he had not been connected, and now he was gone and the 
world was empty. All day long a song of Shelley’s, which he 
had been fond of and had often made her sing to him, kept ringing 
in her head: “Death is here, death is there ”"—everyone knows 
the lines : 

“ All things that we love and cherish, 
Like ourselves, must fade and perish, 
Such is our rude mortal lot, 

Love itself would, did they not.” 


Perhaps the significance of the last words escaped her ; at any 
rate, she might be permitted to doubt their truth. As she sat 
alone, with her hands before her, she said to herself again and 
again that she could never be happy any more; she was too young 
to know that sorrow is as much doomed to fade as all other things. 

Like is cured by like; there is no more certain remedy for 
trouble than a second dose of the same upon the top of the first. 
The treatment may not be an agreeable one; but it is generally 
found bracing by those who have any constitution in them to be 
braced or any courage to be roused. Of courage Hope Lefroy had 
always had plenty, and she was soon to discover that she would 
have need of all that she possessed. One day, about a week after 
the funeral, her maid came in to say : 

“Tf you please, m’m, could Mrs. Mills see you before she leaves ? 
She’s going away this afternoon.” 

Hope was sitting in the spacious, sunny room which she had been 
wont touse as astudio. Her painting materials lay where she had 
left them before her departure for London ; the unfinished picture 
upon which she had been engaged stood upon its easel, covered 
with a cloth ; she had dragged an arm-chair into the bay-window, 
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where of late she had sat, hour after hour, gazing idly at the 
flowers in the garden beneath, which went on blooming for their 
new master as they had for the old, and had no consolation to 
offer her. Only once since her return had she gone downstairs, 
and that had been to follow her father’s body to the grave. 
Relations, connections, and friends had assembled in large numbers 
to pay the last tribute of respect to the late owner of Helston 
Abbey ; some had spent a night in the house, and a few had pene- 
trated into Hope’s room to take her by the hand and utter the halt- 
ing commonplaces which must be uttered at such times. Every 
day her aunt or one of her cousins came and sat with her for an hour 
or so, and she managed to talk cheerfully to them about this, 
that, and the other, but she had not yet felt able to take her place 
in the dining-room, nor had any one pressed her to do so. 

“Mills going away!” she said, with a bewildered look. “Why 
is she going away ?” 

“ Well, m’m,” answered the maid, looking down, “she says s\1e 
ought to be with her husband now.” 

Hope sighed. Of course there must be changes, and of cours> 
old faces must vanish. Mills was the first to go; others must 
follow, she herself must go soon, she supposed. Certainly it was 
time that she began to think about these things. “Ask Mills to 
come in,” she said. 

Shortly after Hope’s birth Mills had been engaged as nurse, 
and she had never left Helston since. After her services were 
no longer required she had been retained at the child’s earnest 
entreaty—in what capacity it would be difficult to say. She was 
supposed to be generally useful, and perhaps she was so; in any 
case, a servant more or less could make little difference in so large 
an establishment. 

Somewhat late in life Mills had taken it into her head to marry 
the second coachman, a man considerably her junior; but her 
matrimonial fetters had not weighed heavily upon her. When 
her husband, by way of bettering himself, had taken service with 
a London doctor in a large practice, she had never dreamt of 
accompanying him to his new home. Time enough for that, she 
said, when Miss Hope married. So long as Miss Hope was Miss 
Hope she meant to remain with her. But now, it seemed, she had 
changed her mind. She came in presently—a tall, gaunt woman, 
past middle age, with a face of wavering outline, like a potato, 
and features which suggested that the second coachman had been 
moved to espouse their owner by some other incentive than love. 
Her nose turned up, the corners of her mouth turned down, and, 
to complete the list of her charms, she had a pair of goggle eyes, 
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which just now were swollen with recent weeping. Yet her 
face, like many other plain faces, was not disagreeable to look at, 
its expression being one of quiet, honest kindliness. Her late 
master had been wont to say of her that she was as ugly as a 
bulldog and as faithful. 

“Sit down, Mills,” said Hope. ‘So you are going to leave me, 
I hear.” 

“Ah, Miss Hope,” answered the woman, lowering her angular 
person stiffly to the edge of a chair and sighing, “it isn’t for my 
own pleasure that I leave you, Lord knows! But I don’t feel it’s 
right for me to be eating Mr. Montague’s bread; and George 
writes me that he’s took the house and got the furnitur’ in; on’y 
he can’t do nothink about lodgers till I come, he says. So I 
thought to myself, ‘Sooner or later it has got to be done, and 
the sooner the better, maybe,’ I thought.” And she heaved 
another prodigious sigh. 

“Do you mean that you are going to keep lodgings in London, 
and be worried from morning to night by horrid, dirty servants, 
and by people who will accuse you of stealing the sugar, and will 
smoke in the drawing-room, and make themselves obnoxious in 
all sorts of ways? You won’t like it, Mills.” 

“T dare say not, Miss Hope.” 

“Then why do you do it? Why don’t you stay with me?” 

“Ah, my dear, I can’t do that. I used sometimes to think 
I'd no business stopping on here, taking my wages and not 
earning my keep, even when—when—things was different. But 
now——” And Mills sighed for the third time. 

“Don’t sigh like that, you silly old Mills; you make quite a 
draught in the room. Staying with me doesn’t mean staying at 
Helston. We must both look out for a new home soon; but I 
should like to keep you with me. And I shall want a coachman, 
I suppose. Couldn’t we entice George away from the doctor?” 

Mills gasped, made a hideous grimace, and then, to Hope’s 
consternation, burst into tears. ‘Oh dear, oh dear!” she sobbed, 
“don’t talk like that, child; you'll break my heart! To think 
that your uncle should turn you out of your own house !—for it 
is your house, as I'll maintain in the face of all the judges and 
juries in the land. Laws indeed! Bother their laws! Call this 
a free country, and then tell me that a father mustn’t leave his 
own property to his own child! Mr. Montague didn’t ought to 
take the place, and I don’t care who hears me say so.” 

“T am afraid he can’t help it, Mills,” answered Hope, smiling. 
“Tt is no more his to give away than it was poor papa’s.” 

“Then he ought to make it up to you in money,” said Mills, 
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drying her eyes. “It can’t be right that he should be so rich, 
whilst you—you ‘ 

“ As far as that goes, I am rich too,” Hope remarked. 

Mills appeared to be upon the brink of another outburst of 
sobbing ; but she restrained herself and, getting up, walked to 
the window. 

“My dear,” she said, after a pause, “if you were as rich as 
Creases you couldn’t live all by yourself. Helston must be your 
home till you marry; and glad and happy your uncle and aunt 
will be able to keep you. I will say for them that I believe they'll 
be proud to keep you, and let you have your old rooms and your 
pianner and your horses and all, same as you've always been 
accustomed ‘to. But I can’t ask them to keep me, nor yet I 
wouldn’t ask them. Let alone that George is a young man and 
wants looking after. You'll come and see me sometimes when 
you're in London, won’t you, my dear?” she added. 

“Of course I will, if you insist upon living in London,” said 
Hope ; and after a little mure conversation, and some shedding of 
tears on both sides, Mills prepared to depart. 

Hope wanted to give her ten pounds asa small parting gift; but 
this the old woman would not hear of. “No, child, no,” she said ; 
“keep your money and take care of it; it’s—it’s always a useful 
thing, and none of us knows how soon we may need ten pounds.” 

This oracular speech, and indeed the woman’s whole manner 
throughout the interview, raised some suspicions in Hope’s mind. 
What if she should prove to be less rich than she had supposed 
herself? It seemed impossible that she should be poor; yet if 
Mills had meant anything at all she must have meant that. 
Wealth had always been to Hope Lefroy what health is to those 
who have never known a day’s illness ; it was a blessing for which 
she was thankful in a general way, but which she hardly 
appreciated at its full value, since she Was quite unable to imagine 
what life would be like without it. She was not at all alarmed by 
her old nurse’s hints, only disturbed and a little curious. She 
determined to lose no time in finding out from her uncle what her 
position was, and therefore made it known that she would be 
present at luncheon that day. 

She did not notice a brief moment of embarrassment which 
marked her entrance into the dining-room. Never having been 
accustomed to take either the head or the foot of the table, she 
made at once for her usual place, which happened to be on Mr. 
Lefroy’s right hand, thereby unconsciously earning the approval 
of Lady Jane, whose horror of unpleasant situations was equalled 
only by her dislike for those who created them. But, despite this 
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happy commencement, the conversation languished wofully. To 
be afflicted is to be an affliction to one’s neighbours, and Hope’s 
company would have been cheerfully dispensed with by everyone 
present ; especially by Mr. Lefroy, who guessed only too well what 
had brought her among them, and foresaw that a bad quarter ot 
an hour was in store for him. 

His fears were confirmed when his niece lingered after the 
others had left the room, and intercepted a futile attempt at 
escape on his own part. “Are you busy, Uncle Montague?” she 
asked. “If you are not, I should like to have a little talk with 
you.” 

Mr. Lefroy admitted “that he was not busy—at least, not very 
busy ; but gave it as his opinion that a brisk walk in the fresh air 
was a much better thing for people who had been shut up ten 
days in the house than a dry talk about business matters. 

“Perhaps I will take the walk afterwards to counteract the 
effects of the talk,” Hope replied. “I won’t keep you long, Uncle 
Montague; I only wanted to ask you how much money I shall 
have?” 

“Oh, well, you know, one can’t answer questions like that all 
in a moment; there really is no hurry,” Mr. Lefroy was beginning ; 
but Hope, who noticed the cloud that had come over his good- 
humoured face, was not to be put off in that way. ‘“ You need 
not be afraid of telling me the truth,” she said; “I don’t expect 
it to be pleasant.” 

“Some confounded fool has been chattering to you! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Lefroy suspiciously. 

“No; not a confounded fool; only poor old Mills.’ And she 
didn’t chatter; she merely sighed. Please, let me hear the 
worst.” 

Mr. Lefroy sighed almost as loudly as Mills had done. 

“Very well, then,” he said desperately, “let us get it over. It 
is the worst—quite the worst that you can imagine. Do you 
remember, on the morning of your poor father’s death, my 
mentioning to you that the Bank of Central England had 
failed ?” 

“JT remember perfectly well,’ answered Hope steadily. “He 
was a shareholder, I suppose.” 

“Yes; I am sorry to say that he was. Heaven only knows 
what can have tempted him—however, there’s no use in talking 
about that. The unhappy fact is that he did hold shares; and of 
course the estate is liable.” 

“To a large amount ?” 

“Tt is impossible to say as yet,” Mr. Lefroy began, and then 
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paused. “I think you would rather that I spoke the plain 
truth,” he resumed, with somewhat of an effort; “I am afraid 
that the claims made will swallow up the entire estate—every 
penny of it.” 

Hope gave a little gasp; she had not anticipated such a 
catastrophe as this. 

“Will Helston have to be sold?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“Helston? Oh, no; they can’t touch the entailed property ; 
and if they could, that wouldn’t affect you, my dear. But it 
seems certain now that the whole of your fortune will be lost. 
It’s a bad business,” he added, “a dreadfully bad business, and I 
believe it would have killed your poor father if he could have 
foreseen it. No doubt, indeed, that was what killed him.” 

“ Oh !—do you think so?” exclaimed Hope. 

“ Well, yes—the shock, you know. But in any case we could 
not have hoped to keep him with us much longer; he told me 
some time ago that the doctors had given him his death-warrant. 
However, what I was going to say was that, bad as matters are, 
we must try to make the best of them. After all, when one looks 
the thing in the face, what does it amount to? Why, only that, 
instead of being an heiress, as you might have been, you are in 
the same position as Alice and Gertrude. Some day, no doubt, 
you will all three marry; and if I know anything of Lady Jane, 
you will marry men who are able to give you the comforts that 
you are accustomed to. Until then your life won’t be an unhappy 
one, I hope. We can’t make up to you for the loss of your 
father; but as far as money goes—well, you know, we are not 
badly off, and I don’t see why you need feel any difference. 
Everything will go on just as before.” 

“You are very kind, Uncle Montague,” answered Hope; “ but 
it is not possible that things should go on just as before. IfI 
have no money of my own, it seems to me that I ought to try and 
make some, and not be a burden upon you.” 

“ A burden!” exclaimed her uncle indignantly ; “ what do you 
take us for? Why, 1 owe more to my brother Charles than you 
could spend if you lived with me to the end of your days and 
went in for every kind of extravagance! How many years do 
you suppose I was at Southcote without paying a shilling of 
rent? Now, I'll tell you what it is, Hope; if you ever want to 
make a speech which will vex and hurt me more than anything 
else that you could say, you will repeat the remark which you 
made just now. Please to understand, once for all, that you lay 
yourself under no sort of obligation to anybody by living here as 
you have been accustomed to live.” 
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“T should not mind being under an obligation to you, Uncle 
Montague,” answered Hope, with a faint smile ; “it isn’t that.” 

“‘ What is it, then?” 

“T am not sure that I can explain: I must have time to think. 
Anyhow, I will gladly stay with you for the present, obligation 
or no obligation.” 

“You will stay with us until your wedding-day,” said Mr. 
Lefroy decisively. ‘ And now let us behave like sensible people, 
and not worry ourselves with crying over spilt milk. Suppose we 
enter into an agreement never to refer to this subject again?” 

Hope did not see her; way to making any such promise; but 
she was quite of her uncle’s mind as to the folly of crying over 
spilt milk; the more so as lamentation over the loss of her fortune 
would have seemed to her something like a reflection upon her 
father’s memory. Upon the whole, Mr. Lefroy was very well 
satisfied with her reception of the bad news, and confided to his 
wife that night that Hope was a girl in a thousand. 

“There was no bother about making her understand the state 
of the case; she took it in at once, and never so much as gave a 
groan. The best thing that we can do for her now is to find her 
a suitable husband as soon as we can.” 

To which Lady Jane replied: “That will not be quite such 
an easy matter as it would have been a week or two ago.” 


Cuapter LY. 
A FRIEND IN NEED, 


TuE bread of charity must always taste bitter, be the hand that 
bestows it never so generous, and it did not take Hope long to 
decide that the plan proposed by her uncle was one to which she 
never could consent. She might, and indeed must, accept his 
hospitality ; she might even make Helston in some sense her home ; 
but her pride, of which she had rather more than was quite 
desirable, revolted against the idea of pensioned luxury. The 
law that bound her was the law to which all humanity is subject. 

“T have no money, and therefore my first duty is to make 
some,” she said to herself, as though that were the easiest thing 
in the world. 

The next question was, how was a young woman who had 
suddenly dropped from affluence to pauperism to set about 
supporting herself?—and the only answer that could be made 
upon the spur of the moment was a little disheartening. There 
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seemed to be nothing for it but to go out as a governess or as 
companion to an old lady, for neither of which employments could 
Hope feel that she had the smallest natural aptitude. But in the 
course of a few days her uncle made a communication to her 
which simplified matters greatly and caused her heart to leap 
with joy. 

“Oh, by-the-way, Hope,” he said, joining her one morning after 
breakfast in the garden, where she was pacing to and fro in grave 
meditation, “I want to tell you that I exaggerated a little in 
saying that your poor father’s estate would yield absolutely 
nothing. We have rescued a trifle. It is only a trifle, but such 
as it is I have invested it for youas your trustee, and it will bring 
you in about £250 a year.” 

The excellent man was telling a falsehood which any one with 
the least knowledge of business matters must have detected at 
once. It was impossible that any investment of the late Mr. 
Lefroy’s personal property could have been made so soon; nor 
was there a chance of ever so small a portion thereof being saved 
from the wreck ; but he had confidence in his niece’s inexperience ; 
and his confidence was not misplaced, for neither then nor at any 
subsequent time did Hope suspect that the six thousand pounds 
invested in her name had come out of the pocket of her guardian 
and trustee. He had argued with himself that it would be 
necessary to make her an allowance of some kind, and that if she 
could be led to suppose that the said allowance was hers of right, 
much needless and painful discussion would be avoided. Had he 
foreseen in what light this unexpected windfall would be regarded 
by its recipient, it is probable that he would have stayed his 
hand; but where is the man wise enough to divine the queer 
notions that will get into girls’ minds ? 

Hope’s notion, if a queer one, did not appear so to her. Her 
course was now clear, and she felt herself free to utilise the one 
talent with which, as she believed, nature and education had 
endowed her—that of painting. It must be said for her that 
she was an amateur artist of far more than ordinary proficiency, 
and also that her expectations were strictly moderate. She had 
learnt enough to know how much remained for her to learn, and 
she did not déceive herself into thinking that she would be able 
to sell her pictures for some time to come. What she did think 
was that, with the aid of her small fortune, she could begin to 
study in serious earnest, and after an hour or two of consideration 
her plan assumed definite shape. Upon £250-a year one could 
live. This she repeated to herself several times with decision, 
because in reality she was not quite certain of the fact. The 
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place of her abode must, of course, be London; and a most 
fortunate thing it was that Mills’ lodgings would afford her a 
shelter to which nobody could take exception. As regarded the 
course of study to be pursued, she meant to put herself in the 
hands of Mr. Tristram, who, she knew, would befriend her and 
give her the best advice in his power. 

With that celebrated and eccentric man her relations were 
already those of intimacy. Her father, who had discovered 
Yristram’s genius long before it dawned upon the reluctant 
critics, had always delighted in his society, and would often 
run up to London for no other purpose than to spend an hour 
or so in his studio. Hope, as a child, used to take a mute part 
in their conversations, understanding very little of them, but 
gazing in fascination at the gigantic figure of the artist as he 
strode up and down the room, declaiming, gesticulating, pouring 
torrents of scorn and invective upon some person or persons 
unknown, while her father, his hands folded upon the knob of 
his stick and his chin upon his hands, sat listening with a smile, 
and every now and then putting in a quiet word. One day 
Tristram became aware that his audience consisted not only of 
an elderly gentleman but also of a girl whose face was as nearly 
as possible perfect in outline, and whose wide-open eyes expressed 
all sorts of things, hidden perhaps from the world at large, but 
perceptible to the artistic imagination. He came to a halt before 
her and stood with his hands in his pockets staring fixedly at her 
for a minute or two. Then in his abrupt way he said: “ Miss 
Lefroy, I am going to paint your picture.” 

Nobody making any objection, the picture was painted, and 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of the following year, where it 
attracted a good deal of notice. It could hardly be called a 
portrait: Tristram was not a portrait-painter. In the catalogue 
it was described as “Hope: a portrait of Miss Lefroy;” and 
certainly nine-tenths of those who admired it saw in it rather a 
representation of the treasure which Alexander the Great is said 
to have reserved for himself after dividing his possessions among 
his friends, than of Miss Lefroy, whoever she might be. But if 
not a portrait, it was at least a likeness and an admirable one ; 
and the father of the model was considerably taken aback and a 
little annoyed when, on inquiring the price of the work, he was 
curtly informed that it was not for sale. “I mean to keep it,” 
the artist said. “I shall never paint anything better; and, 
besides, I haye taken a fancy to your daughter’s face; it cheers 
me up when I have a fit of the blues.” 

This was, perhaps, a somewhat cool proceeding; but Tristram 
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was not a man who troubled himself to consider whether his pro- 
ceedings were cool or not, and those who valued his friendship 
had to accept him as he was. Hope, liking the man, liked his 
peculiarities, and did not dream of being offended with him 
because he sometimes spoke roughly to her, or because he smiled 
at the compositions which she ventured to submit to his notice. 
His smile, to be sure, was not a discouraging one. Without 
being loud in his praises, he admitted that she was making 
progress and that her drawing was fairly correct. “Ah, Miss 
Hope,” he said one day, “what a pity it is that you will never 
have to work for your living!” The phrase recurred to her 
memory now that she was resolved to work for her living. 

Thus, by degrees, and by the pressure of other thoughts, 
Hope’s great sorrow became more bearable to her; but although 
her intentions with regard to the future were now fixed, she took 
very good care to say nothing about them as yet to anybody. 
There would be very little use in her moving to London before 
the autumn, and none whatsoever in divulging too soon a scheme 
which was certain to provoke opposition. So she kept her own 
counsel, submitting herself outwardly to the wishes of her uncle 
and aunt, who did all that they could to render the change in her 
position as little evident to her as possible. They had every wish 
to be considerate, and when, in the month of August, they moved 
to Southcote for a few weeks, and she begged to be left behind at 
Helston, they yielded to her entreaties, although Lady Jane did 
not quite like it. It may be that they would have been less 
amenable, had they not wanted to ask a few friends down to stay, 
and felt that the presence of the orphan in her black crape might 
be rather a restraint upon the cheerfulness of the younger 
members of the family. 

That period of solitude and liberty Hope enjoyed so much that 
she more than once reproached herself for her good spirits. She 
worked at her painting with a new and professional interest, she 
rose early and wandered out across the park and along the grassy 
shooting-drives that intersected the woods; in the evening she 
usually went out for a ride, attended by the same sober old 
groom who had first taught her to sit upon her pony. She was 
free to come and go as she pleased ; she had no one’s convenience 
to consult but her own, and her own company did not weary her. 
But the return of ‘the family,” as the servants had already 
taken to calling the new inmates of Helston Abbey, had been 
announced for the middle of September, and punctually on the 
appointed day they arrived, bringing with them two or three of 
the guests whom they had been entertaining at Southcote. 
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“Only quite intimate friends, almost relations in fact,” Lady 
Jane whispered, after she had embraced her niece. “Of course 
we would not ask any one else just now: but your uncle won’t go 
out shooting all by himself, and it is so bad for him to have no 
exercise.” 

Hope did not feel that the case was one which called for 
apologies. Being human, she could not quite enjoy seeing others 
in possession of what had until lately been to all intents and 
purposes hers; but the addition of a few somewhat taciturn 
sportsmen to the party was no increase of her trial. Only one of 
them had the good fortune to interest her; and perhaps she 
would not have noticed him, had she not remembered to have 
seen his face at the one and only ball which she had attended, or 
was now likely to attend, in London, He was a tall, thin man, 
with sunburnt face and hands and a long moustache; his frame 
was rather loosely put together, but he had the appearance of 
muscular strength and good condition ; his voice was a pleasant 
one, notwithstanding a drawling intonation, which, combined 
with his habit of keeping his eyes half closed, conveyed an 
impression of constitutional indolence ; and his face, Hope thought, 
was pleasant, too, though certainly not handsome. She mentally 
set him down as middle-aged, and did not consider the definition 
an incorrect one when she heard that he was just six-and-thirty. 
The girls, of whom she inquired his name, told her that he was 
Dick Herbert, “a sort of cousin of mamma’s,” and added that he 
was great fun; but when asked in what way his funniness dis- 
played itself, could only repeat their assertion, without supporting 
it by instances. 

“ Everybody knows him and everybody likes him,” they declared. 
“He has lots of money, and he has never married and says he 
never will, which, of course, makes him the more interesting. 
He always does just as he likes, and says whatever comes into 
his head.” 

This description, as Hope pointed out, seemed to apply to a 
person more funny than agreeable, but her cousins assured her 
that Dick was both. “He is a dear old thing,” they said. Alas! 
it is thus that maidens of twenty or under will speak of a man in 
the prime of life, and the truth is that Mr. Herbert was getting 
a little grey about the temples. 

One evening after dinner, when the men came into the drawing- 
room, he steered straight for the sofa upon which Hope was 
sitting, and dropped down beside her. She thought he was going 
to say something, but apparently he had no such intention, and 
after he had quietly contemplated her from beneath his eyelashes 
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for several minutes, she broke the silence by remarking: “You 
find Helston rather a dull place, I am afraid?” 

“I? Oh, no; the people are a little bit dull, some of them; 
but I shouldn’t call the place so. Besides, I can go away when 
T’ve had enough of it. I always do go away as soon as I begin to 
get bored anywhere.” 

“ And do you generally stay until then ?” inquired Hope, with 
a smile. 

“No, because, as a rule, I have a pretty good lot of engage- 
ments from about this time of year onwards. I’m rather a good 
shot, you see,” he added, by way of explaining this circumstance. 
He relapsed into silence for a time, and then startled Hope a 
good deal by resuming: “TI say, shall you go on living here ?” 

“Tt would be natural that I should, would it not?” she 
answered, not being ready with any reply to so unexpected a 
question. 

He shook his head. ‘“ Not to you; some people wouldn’t mind, 
of course. Still,” he concluded pensively, “I don’t see how you 
can very well do anything else.” 

He so evidently did not mean to be impertinent that Hope 
could not feel affronted. She took a long look at his face, which 
was an honest, friendly sort of face, and a strong inclination to 
divulge her project to him took possession of her. It was not 
that she wanted his advice, for her resolution was taken, but 
even the most independent of mortals like to be backed up some- 
times, and it struck her that Mr. Herbert would probably back 
her up in this instance. She could not, however, make a confidant 
of a man whom she scarcely knew, but she thought that perhaps 
she would do so at some future time if they became better 
acquainted. 

They did become better acquainted, and their acquaintance 
ripened with singular rapidity. Somehow or other, Hope con- 
stantly found herself left in his company, and though he did not 
talk much, his manner encouraged her to talk a good deal, while 
his unceremonious ways set her at her ease. He treated her, she 
thought, much as a good-natured elder brother might have done; 
she was a thousand miles from suspecting that Lady Jane was 
designedly throwing her at the head of one of the most desirable 
bachelors in England, or from perceiving the various stratagems 
by which that well-meaning woman was trying to effect her 
purpose. Mr. Herbert, who understood it all perfectly well, 
understood the girl’s innocence also; otherwise it is probable 
that his engagements would have called him away before he had 
been three days at Helston. 
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A person who is disposed towards making confessions is seldom 
thwarted through lack of opportunity. It happened one after- 
noon that Mr. Herbert, who tired of partridge-shooting more 
easily than his host, was wending his way homewards with his 
gun under his arm, when he encountered Miss Lefroy at some 
distance from the house; and she, seeing no reason why she 
should not turn and walk with him, consulted her own wishes in 
the matter. They conversed for some time upon various un- 
important topics—or rather, Hope conversed while her companion 
listened—then, @ propos of nothing at all, he said : 

“Do you know, Miss Lefroy, I feel rather bothered about 
you? ” 

“Tn what way?” Hope asked. 

“The outlook doesn’t seém to me very promising. How do 
you get on with Lady Jane? Does she ever have tantrums ?” 

“ Never, that I am aware of,” answered Hope. 

“T expect she does, though, or her husband wouldn’t be always 
stroking her down. I shouldn’t wonder if she was rather an old 
cat when she was rubbed the wrong way.” 

“Please remember that you are speaking of my aunt,” said 
Hope. 

“Well, you didn’t make her, though she is your aunt ; and she 
is no blood-relation of yours, after all. Upon my word, if I were 
you, I think I should try to get out of this before the wind 
changed.” 

“T think I shall,” said Hope quietly, “though not exactly for 
that reason.” And without further preface she unfolded the 
scheme which she had planned out for her future career. 

Herbert did not interrupt her. The only comment that he 
permitted himself, after she had done, was: “There'll be a nice 
row when you tell them!” 

“T suppose so; but I fancy that I shall be able to survive 
that.” 

“Very likely ; you seem to have plenty of pluck. But, to tell 
you the truth, I think you will have to give up this idea after a 
bit. I know something about an artist’s life, because I have a 
young protégé who is going to set the Thames on fire some fine 
day, and I hear about it from him. He is up in London now, 
studying. Of course that sort of Bohemian existence is all very 
well for him, for his name is Jacob Stiles—did you ever hear 
such a name !—and he had no father to speak of ; but it would be 
a very different thing for you. A woman can’t get out of her 
own class.” 

“Yet you advised me just now to get out of Helston?” 
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“That’s another matter. Of course marriage is the only means 
of escape open to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Hope rather coldly ; “ but I don’t feel inclined 
to adopt that means.” 

“T suppose you are not of age yet?” observed Herbert, after 
reflecting for a few minutes. 

Hope confessed that she was not. 

“So that if old Lefroy won’t hear of your going in for the 
painting business, you'll be about done, won’t you?” 

“T shall try to get him to consent, at all events,” replied Hope. 
“You are not very encouraging,” she added, in a rather injured 
tone. 

“T don’t mean to be. You'll have no end of a fuss before you 
get your own way; and, besides, I don’t much fancy the notion 
of your living in London lodgings all by yourself. Still, 
perhaps, as you say, it might be worth a trial. Anything for 
liberty.” 

Hope changed the subject and regretted having introduced it. 
From a man of Mr. Herbert’s independent character rather less 
conventional language might have been expected, she thought, 
and he might at least have displayed a little interest in what he 
had been told. She did not give him credit for being more 
interested than he chose to appear; nor did she know that it was 
in order to do her a service that he deserted her after dinner 
that evening, and seated himself in a distant corner beside Lady 
Jane. 

“That niece of yours,” he remarked casually to his hostess, “is 
an uncommonly clever girl.” 

“She is a clever girl, and a pretty girl, and a good girl,” said 
Lady Jane emphatically. 

“Yes, all that. There are plenty of pretty girls about, and I 
am quite sure that there are a fair number of good ones; but it 
isn’t every day that you meet a girl who can paint like Miss 
Lefroy.” 

“ H’m—well, no; I dare say not,” agreed Lady Jane, who was 
not very strong as an art-critic. 

“TI was looking at some of her pictures the other day,” Herbert 
went on, “and I was very much struck with them—I was really. 
It seems a thousand pities that so much talent shouldn’t be 
utilised.” 

“Do you mean that she ought to sell her pictures? ” 

“Why shouldn’t she? It’s an honourable profession, and, under 
present circumstances, I suppose the money would be welcome to 
her. Of course she might not find purchasers for the things that 
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she has done already; but after a year or so of study I do believe 
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she would turn out an artist.” 

“There is no necessity for Hope to make money; but I am 
sure I shall be very glad to let her have lessons when we are in 
London,” Lady Jane said graciously. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that sort of thing; you can’t learn an art 
in that way. To do any good, you must go in for the thing 
thoroughly—live in London, you know, and give up society and 
work hard. I was talking to her about it to-day. If only there 
were some respectable person whom she could board with—how- 
ever, I suppose it couldn’t be managed.” 

“Really,” said Lady Jane, “I don’t quite see how it 
could.” 

“‘ No—oh, no; if was only a dream of mine.” 

He said nothing more for a while; but when Lady Jane was 
beginning: “I look upon dear Hope quite as one of my own 
daughters now——” he interrupted her with: “If ever I marry, 
which isn’t a very likely event to come off, I shall marry a woman 
who can do something. I could make a friend of a woman like 
that; I should never be able to stand a wife who had only a 
pretty face and nice manners. Upon my word, Id as soon marry 
a lady-doctor.” 

“My dear Dick,” returned Lady Jane affectionately, “ you will 
never marry at all: and to be quite candid, I shouldn’t care to 
see any girl whom I was fond of married to you. You are too 
fastidious and fanciful.” 

This she said to show her dear Dick how guiltless she was of 
any designs upon him; but that night she remarked to her 
husband, with a certain quiet triumph: “ Montague, I am going 
to astonish you.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Lefroy, apprehensively. 

“You need not be sorry; it is nothing unpleasant, only some- 
thing very surprising. I have discovered that Dick Herbert has 
fallen over head and ears in love with Hope.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Lefroy, “I could have told you that some days 
ago; but falling a little bit in love isn’t quite the same thing as 
marrying. Added to which, it don’t follow that she is in love 
with him. You had better prepare yourself for a possible dis- 
appointment.” 

“T am always prepared for disappointment,” Lady Jane de- 
clared ; “ but if I know anything of the ways of girls, Hope will 
not refuse Dick. My only fear is that he will take a long time 
making up his mind to propose, and perhaps will never do it 
at all.” 
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He certainly did not do it before his departure, which took 
place two days later; but at the last moment he took occasion to 
whisper to Hope: “I think I’ve helped you a tiny bit. Don’t 
broach the great plan for a day or two, and mind you are extra 


civil to your aunt. She is capable of taking your side if you 
keep in with her.” 























The ‘Greville Memoirs,’ 





Never was a book received with such enthusiasm as the first part 
of the ‘Greville Memoirs.’ The libraries were in a state of siege. 
Edition after edition appeared in spite of the protests of some 
horrified members of Society, who could not appreciate caustic 
sketches of their friends and relations. Mr. Abraham Hayward, 
egged on by his friend Lord Torrington, gallantly endeavoured to 
write the book down, but failed in the attempt. The second 
portion of the work has now appeared, but has not been received 
with rapture. Alas! it has been Bowdlerised. Page after page 
of the manuscript which would have caused such malicious 
amusement, has been scooped out. Some people actually say it is 
dull. Mr. Reeve writes that he does not object to dulness, but 
unfortunately that consommé of wisdom the British Public is of a 
different opinion. It adores gossip, and is enchanted with a little 
scandal. One well-known reviewer seems to imagine that books 
ought to be solely written so as to be appreciated by “ thoughtful 
persons.” Now “thoughtful persons” are a very small portion 
of mankind, and many of that small portion are prigs of the most 
harrowing description. The book may be disappointing to the 
general reader, but it throws a flood of light on the historical 
transactions of the time. Mr. Greville appears as usual over- 
whelmed with his duties as the great arbiter of mankind. He 
is always engaged in settling disputes, laying down the law, 
earwigging this great statesman, and buttonholing another. In 
private matters he was equally busy. Directly a domestic difficulty 
occurred, it was as Lord Winchilsea writes: “ Ring the bell and 
send for Greville.” ‘Ihave had,” groans Mr. Greville, “ within 
these few days, consultations on the most opposite subjects—men 
coming to be helped out of serapes with other men’s wives; a grand 
bother about the Duke of Cambridge’s status in the House of 
Lords; a fresh correspondence with Lady Palmerston about the 
Times attacking her husband; communications with Cardinal 
Wiseman on ecclesiastical affairs, and so forth!” Mr. Greville 
does not state whether he received many communications from 
injured husbands. Perhaps not. Mr. Greville got himself into a 
sad scrape, by writing some foolish letters to the handsome 
wife of a sporting Baronet, who having seized them, revenged 
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himself on the spot, by riding into Rotten Row, and then and 
there reading out the loving effusions of the imprudent Mr. 
Greville, with the voice of a stentor, to a wondering and delighted 
audience. (If husbands in these virtuous times followed a similar 
example, we are afraid there would be as many readers as 
hearers.) We are bound to say that we believe he was exceedingly 
useful, and that he settled more quarrels of a delicate nature than 
any man in England. 

In 1839 Lord Clarendon, the intimate ally of Mr. Greville, 
entered the Cabinet. This made Mr. Greville almost a Cabinet 
Minister himself, for he heard from his friend all the resolutions 
of theGovernment. Mr. Greville henceforth took a great interest 
in foreign affairs. Lord Clarendon, when the favourite of the 
court Lord Aberdeen was made Prime Minister, became Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, whilst Lord Palmerston was thrust in the 
Home Office. Lord Clarendon, we believe, showed at first a firm 
front to Russia, but he was overruled by the timid counsels of 
Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Greville’s style seems to have improved in these volumes, 
and there are several very graphic descriptions of the characters 
of the men of the time. There is also a delightful sketch of Lady 
Harrowby, whose daughter Mr. Greville had wished to marry, but 
his attachment was not returned. 

We commence our extracts with an account of the funeral of 
William IV. : 


“ July 9th.—Yesterday I went to the late king’s funeral, who was buried 
with just the same ceremonial as his predecessor this time seven years. It 
is a wretched mockery after all, and if I were king, the first thing I would 
do should be to provide for being committed to the earth with more decency 
and less pomp. A host of persons of all ranks and stations were congre- 
gated, who ‘loitered through the lofty halls, chattering and laughing,’ and 
with nothing of woe about them but the garb. I saw two men in an 
animated conversation, and one laughing heartily at the very foot of the 
coffin as it was lying in state. The chamber of death in which the body 
lay—all hung with black and adorned with scutcheons and every sort of 
funereal finery—was like a scene in a play ; and as we passed through it 
and looked at the scaffolding and rough work behind, it was just like going 
behind the scenes of a theatre. A soldier’s funeral, which I met in the 
morning—the plain coffin slowly borne along by his comrades, with the 
cap and helmet and sword of the dead placed upon it—was more impressive, 
more decent, more affecting than all this pomp with pasteboard crowns, 
and heralds scampering about, while idleness and indifference were gazing 
or gossiping round about the royal remains. I would rather be quietly 
consigned in the grave by a few who cared for me (if any such there might 
be) than be the object of all this parade and extravagance.” 


The Queen on ascending the throne immediately gave notice 
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that she meant to think and act for herself on all minor points 
connected with her domestic arrangements. She was full of 
attentions to Queen Adelaide, and behaved with equal liberality 
and kindness to the Fitz Clarences. The Duchess of Kent seems 
to have been dissatisfied, without any good reason, that the 
elevation of her daughter diminished her own importance: 


“ Madame de Lieven told me yesterday that she had an audience of the 
Queen, who was very civil and gracious, but timid and embarrassed, and 
talked of nothing but commonplaces. Her Majesty had probably been told 
that the Princess was an intrigante, and was afraid of committing herself. 
She had afterwards an interview with the Duchess of Kent, who, she told me, 
it was plain to see is overwhelmed with vexation and disappointment. Her 
daughter behaves to her with kindness and attention, but has rendered 
herself quite independent of the Duchess, who painfully feels her own 
insignificance. The almost contemptuous way in which Conroy has been 
dismissed must be a bitter mortification to her. The Duchess said to 
Madame de Lieven, ‘ Qu’il n’y avait plus d’avenir pour elle, qu'elle n’était 
plus rien’; that for eighteen years this child had been the sole object of 
her life, of all her thoughts and hopes, and now she was taken from her, 
and there was an end of all for which she had lived heretofore. Madame 
de Lieven said that she ought to be the happiest of human beings to see 
the elevation of this child—her prodigious success—and the praise and 
admiration of which she was universally the object ; that it was a triumph 
and a glory which ought to be sufficient for her—to which she only shook 
her head with a melancholy smile, and gave her to understand that all this 
would not do, and that the accomplishment of her wishes had only made 
her to the last degree unhappy.” 


There was a very bitter feeling in the Tory party against Lord 
Melbourne on account of his basking in the favour of Royalty ; 
but it is now acknowledged that no one could have acted, on . 
the whole, better than he did as the confidential advisers of the 
Queen. Mr. Greville allows he made two great mistakes—in the un- 
fortunate affair of Lady Flora Hastings, and in retaining office in 
1839. Mr. Greville was very curious to see the Queen and Lord 
Melbourne together, and having dined at Windsor, he is able to 
give a graphic account of the relations in which they stood to 
each other : 


“ His manner to her is perfect—always respectful, and never presuming 
apon the extraordinary distinction he enjoys; hers to him is simple and 
natural, indicative of the confidence she reposes in him, and of her lively 
taste for his society, but not marked by any unbecoming familiarity. 
Interesting as his position is, and flattered, gratified, and touched as he 
must be by the confiding devotion with which she places herself in his 
hands, it is still marvellous that he should be able to overcome the force 
of habit so completely as to endure the life he leads. Month after month 
he remains at the Castle, submitting to this daily routine; of all men he 
appeared to be the last to be broken in to the trammels of a Court, and 
never was such a revolution seen in anybody’s occupations and habits. 
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Instead of indolently sprawling in all the attitudes of luxurious ease, he is 
always sitting bolt upright; his free and easy language, interlarded with 
‘damns,’ is carefully guarded and regulated with the strictest propriety, 
and he has exchanged the good talk of Holland House for the trivial, 
laboured, and wearisome inanities of the Royal circle.” 


It is related in these volumes how Lord Melbourne once broke 
out and began to damn Sir Robert Peel and his free trade 
measures in his usual racy style. Once, also, when the Queen 
asked him whether he was in favour of education, he answered 
that he did not think there was any occasion for it, as the Pagets 
got on so d—d well without any. When Lord Melbourne 
resigned office, it was no doubt a bitter disappointment to him, 
but he bore it apparently with good temper. Soon after his 
resignation, he had a paralytic stroke, which injured him in mind 
as well as body. In his later years he suffered much from what 
he considered the neglect of his friends. Miss Emily Eden, to 
whom he was much attached, had a portrait of him painted in 
his last illness. He is sitting on a chair in his dressing-gown. 
It showed a terrible change in his handsome and expressive 
countenance, but the wonderful eyes were still as fine as ever. 
Lord Houghton relates that once Sydney Smith made an 
impertinent observation to Lord Melbourne about his habit of 
swearing. We have always doubted this anecdote, for no one 
who ever saw Lord Melbourne’s eyes in anger would have dared 
to take a liberty with him. Sydney Smith used to sneer at 
Lord Melbourne. Soon after the Royal marriage, he said of the 
Queen, “‘I hear she sits down every day to dinner between fas 
and nefas.” 

Mr. Greville informs us that the marriage of the Queen with 
Prince Albert was settled without any communication with Lord 
Melbourne. 


“ November 27th.—The Queen settled everything about her marriage 
herself, and without consulting Melbourne at all on the subject, not even 
communicating to him her intentions. The reports were already rife 
while he was in ignorance; and at last he spoke to her, told her that he 
could not be ignorant of the reports, nor could she; that he did not 
presume to inquire what her intentions were, but that it was his duty to 
tell her, that if she had any, it was necessary that her Ministers should 
be apprised of them. She said she had nothing to tell him; and about a 
fortnight afterwards she informed him that the whole thing was settled. 
A curious exhibition of her independence, and explains the apprehensions 
whick Lady Cowper has recently expressed to me of the serious conse- 
quences which her determined character is likely to produce. If she has 
already shaken off her dependence on Melbourne, and begins to fly with 
her own wings, what will she not do when she is older, and has to deal 
with Ministers whom she does not care for, or whom she dislikes ? ” 
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John Frost, the leader of the Chartists in Wales, had risen in 
insurrection, but was summarily put down by the exertions of Mr. 
Thomas Phillips, the Mayor of Newport. Alexander Iden was 
knighted for killing Jack Cade, so was Mr. Phillips for putting 
down John Frost. 


“On Monday last I went to Windsor for a Council. There we had Sir 
Thomas Phillips, the Mayor of Newport, who came to be knighted. They 
were going to knight him, and then dismiss him; but I persuaded Nor- 
manby that it would be a wise and popular thing to keep him there and 
load him with civilities—do good to the Queen, encourage others to do 
their duty—and send him back rejoicing to bis province, to spread far and 
wide the fame of his gracious reception. He said, that etiquette would 
not permit one of his rank in life to be invited to the Royal table. I said, 
that this was all nonsense: if he was good enough to come and be 
knighted, he was good enough to dine there, and that it was a little outlay 
for a large return. He was convinced; spoke to Melbourne, who settled 
it, and Phillips stayed. Nothing could answer better; everybody approved 
of it, and the man behaved as if his whole life had been spent in Courts, 
perfectly at his ease, without rudeness or forwardness, quiet, unobtrusive, 
but with complete self-possession, and a nil admirari manner which had 
something distinguished in it. The Queen was very civil to him, and he 
was delighted. The next morning he went to Normanby, and expressed 
his apprehension that he might not have conducted himself as he ought, 
together with his grateful sense of his reception; but the apology was 
quite needless.” 


Mr. Greville contrasts the conduct of Sir Thomas Phillips with 
that of M. Guizot, the French Ambassador : 


“ Guizot committed a great gaucherie the other day (the last time he was 
at Windsor), which he never could have done if he had had more experience 
of Courts, or been born and had lived in that society. The first day, the 
Queen desired he would sit next to her at dinner, which he did; the 
second day the Lord-in- Waiting (Headfort) came as usual with his list, and 
told Guizot he was to take out the Queen of the Belgians, and sit some- 
where else; when he drew up and said, ‘ Milord, ma place est auprés de la 
Reine. Headfort, quite. frightened, hastened back to report what had 
happened; when the Queen as wisely altered, as the Ambassador had 
foolishly objected to, the disposition of places, and desired him to sit next 
herself, as he had done the day before.” 


At the time of the Queen’s marriage with Prince Albert the 
Tories made themselves very obnoxious to the Court by their 
opposition to the wishes of the Queen with respect to the Pre- 
cedence question. The bitterness of the two parties at this time 
was extreme, as the Queen had given great offence to bitter par- 
tizans by her retention of Lord Melbourne in office, on account 
of her refusing to part with the Ladies of the Bedchamber. 


“Yesterday morning I met Lord FitzGerald, when we walked together 
and I begged him to find some expedient for settling a@V’amiable the 
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question of Precedence, so as to pacify the Queen if possible, who was 
much excited about it. I begged him to see the Duke of Wellington, to 
tell him what her feeling was, and entreat him to take measures to seitle 
it quietly. He said he would see him, and that he was convinced if the 
Duke had his own way, he would be disposed to do this; but that if it was 
left to Lyndhurst and Ellenborongh, it was impossible to answer for what 
they might do. His own impression was, that they might and ought to 
give him precedence for her life over the rest of the Royal Family 
(though it was very awkward with regard to the [King of Hanover, when 
he refused his consent), but not over a Prince of Wales, to which he 
thought they never would consent. We talked the matter over in all its 
bearings, and the result was that he undertook to go to the Duke and tell 
him what Thad said. I had (not an hour ago) a confirmation of what he said 
as to Ellenborough, for I met him at his own door (next mine) when I 
said to him, ‘What are you going to do about the Precedence?’ To 
which he said, ‘Oh, give him the same which Prince George of Denmark 
had: place him next before the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ I said, 
‘That will by no means satisfy the Queen.’ At which he tossed up his 
head, and said, ‘ What does that signify ?’” 


The Tories carried their motion against the allowance of fifty 
thousand a year, and reduced it to thirty thousand. It cannot 
be denied that at this time there was a great determination to 
thwart the Queen’s wishes on account of her devotion to the 
Whig party. It is clear from these ‘Memoirs’ that, under Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration, Prince Albert did not ostensibly in- 
terfere in public affairs. Mr. Greville tells us that the Prince 
was secretly pleased at the termination of the Melbourne régime. 
It was Sir Robert Peel who encouraged the Prince to join in the 
direction of public business, and of course this was one of the chief 
reasons why Sir Robert became such a favourite at Court. 

The most interesting part of the ‘ Greville Memoirs’ is that which 
reveals the secret intrigues against Lord Palmerston’s policy in 
carrying out the Treaty of July, 1840. In Lord Dalling’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Palmerston’ there is a letter written by the Foreign 
Secretary to Mr. Bulwer, which states that the greatest difficulties 
which he had to encounter arose from “the unprincipled intrigues 
in the Ministerial camp.” The chief of these “unprincipled in- 
triguers ” was Mr. Charles Greville, who seems to have installed 
himself as the confidential adviser of the French Embassy in this 
matter. Another of the leading conspirators was “the Bear 
(Ellice), who meddled in everything, and considered he could set 
everything and everybody to rights with his consummate wisdom.” 
He had, Mr. Greville tells us, a prodigious opinion of his own 
savoir faire. This is harsh, but people in the same line of 
business seldom appreciate one another. Be that as it may, no 
one can read how Lord Palmerston pursued his policy without 
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the slightest faltering, and brushed away the toils laid for him 
by his unscrupulous opponents, but must recognise the greatest 
statesman of modern times. Before the treaty was signed, seeing 
that some of the Ministers were lukewarm or opposed, Lord 
Palmerston offered to resign. The Ministers, with the exception 
of Lords Holland and Clarendon, agreed to accept the proposition 
of the Foreign Secretary. France was, of course, furious at the 
idea of England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia settling the affairs 
of the East without her consent. Louis Philippe and his Minister, 
M. Thiers, blustered and threatened war. To make French 
influence predominant in Egypt has always been the favourite 
policy of the French Government. This purpose Lord Palmerston 
was determined to circumvent. 

“ August 24th.—Passed the greatest part of last week at the Grove, 
where Clarendon talked to me a great deal about the Eastern Question, 
and Palmerston’s policy in that quarter. Palmerston, it seems, has had 
for many years as his fixed idea the project of humbling the Pasha of 
Egypt. In the Cabinet he has carried everything his own way, all his 
colleagues either really concurring with him, or being too ignorant and 
too indifferent to fight the battle against his strong determination, except 
Lords Holland and Clarendon, who did oppose with all their strength 
Palmerston’s recent treaty; but quite ineffectually. They had for their 
only ally Lord Granville, at Paris, and nothing can exceed the contempt 
with which the Palmerstonians treat this little knot of dissentients—at 
least, the two elder ones, who they say ure become quite imbecile, and 
they wonder Lord Granville does not resign. Palmerston, in fact, appears 
to exercise an absolute despotism at the Foreign Office, and deals with all 
our vast and complicated questions of diplomacy according to his own 
views and opinions, without the slightest control, and scarcely any 
interference on the part of his colleagues.” 

Lord Granvilie, the English Ambassador at Paris, was opposed 
to the policy of his chief, therefore Mr. Bulwer, afterwards Lord 
Dalling, the secretary of the embassy, received the confidential 
communications of Lord Palmerston. Louis Philippe was per- 
forming a war dance in order to terrify the weak members of 
the British Cabinet, but he never meant to fight, for after he 
caved in, he said to Mr. Bulwer, “It is true I talked of making 
war, but talking of making war and making it are quite different 
things.” M. Thiers was a personal friend of Mr. Bulwer, and 
tried through him to frighten Lord Palmerston into making 
concessions to France. One day the French Premier was in- 
dulging in warlike talk when, in order to arrive at a result, Mr. 
Bulwer said: “ Well, then, I am to tell my Government that your 
intentions are hostile if the four Powers adhere to their policy.” 
M. Thiers’s answer was delightfully French: ‘“ Non, mon ami, 
pas précisément ; vous direz seulement, que vous l'avez lw sur 
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ma figure.” Lord Palmerston was the last man in the world to be 
cowed by such a veiled threat. But of course Mr. Greville and 
his friends went about wringing their hands over the approaching 
war with France. The following letter written to Mr. Bulwer 
will show that Lord Palmerston perfectly understood the situation 
and realized what the tall talk of Louis Philippe and his Minister 
really meant. Mr. Bright is always maundering about the Crimean 
War. The real cause of that war was that Lord Palmerston had 
been excluded for a time from the direction of Foreign Affairs, 
which were directed by Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone. 


“ My DEAR BuLWER,— Notwithstanding the mysterious threatening with 
which Thiers has favoured us, I still hold to my belief that the French 
Government will be too wise and prudent to make war, and various things 
which come to me from different quarters confirm me in that belief. 
Besides, bullies seldom execute the threats they deal in, and men of trick 
and cunning are not always men of desperate resolves. But if Thiers 
should again hold to you the language of menace, however indistinctly and 
vaguely shadowed out, pray retort upon him to the full extent of what he 
may say to you, and, with that skill of language which I know you to be 
the master of, convey to him in the most friendly and unoffensive manner 
possible, that, if France throws down the gauntlet, we shall not refuse to 
pick it up; and that, if she begins a war, she will, to a certainty, lose her 
ships, colonies, and commerce before she sees the end of it; that her army 
of Algiers will cease to give her anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali will just 
be chucked into the Nile. I wish you had hinted at these topics when 
Thiers spoke to you; I invariably do so when either Guizot or Bour- 
guency begin to swagger, and I observe that it always acts as a sedative.” 


It does one good after the sufferings we have endured under 
the Gladstone régime to read a letter like this. At this very 
time Lord John Russell was determined to desert his colleague. 
The Duke of Bedford writes to Mr. Greville, “ John is uneasy, 
and is preparing to go to town.” The Duke goes on to say that 
John is prepared, he thinks to act a great part. A great part 
indeed! Why, he had distinctly approved of the Treaty of July ; 
but the moment the slightest difficulty arose he was in his 
trepidation prepared to hinder its execution! Mr. Greville went 
down to Woburn to egg on, through the Duke of Bedford, the 
versatile Lord John to the attack. Lord Palmerston was naturally 
indignant against the cabal with which he was threatened. But 
he never for one instant wavered in his determination. The 
great Admiral of the Commonwealth said that the policy of 
England ought to consist in “ preventing foreigners from fooling 
us,” and Lord Palmerston was not to be outwitted by Louis 
Philippe and M. Thiers, although they had the invaluable 
assistance of Bear Ellice and Mr. Charles Greville. 
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“Palmerston has been indignant at the opposition thus suddenly put 
forward by Lord John, and complains (not, J think, without very good 
cause), that after supporting and sanctioning his policy, and approving of 
the Treaty, he abandons him midway, and refuses to give that policy a 
fair trial. This he considers unjust and unreasonable, and it must be 
owned he is entitled to complain. Lord John, however, as far as I can 
learn, not very successfully justifies himself by saying that it was one 
thing to defend the Treaty, of which he approved and does still, and 
another to approve the measwres which are apparently leading us into a 
war. Between the urgent remonstrances of Lord John and the indignant 
complaints of Palmerston, Melbourne has been at his wits’ end; so 
melancholy a picture of indecision, weakness, and pusillanimity as his 
conduct has exhibited, I never heard of. The Queen is all this time in a 
great state of nervousness and alarm, on account of Leopold ; terrified at 
Palmerston’s audacity, amazed at his confidence, and trembling lest her 
uncle should be exposed to all the dangers and difficulties in which he 
would be placed by a war between his niece and his father-in-law. All 
these sources of solicitude, pressure from without, and doubt and hesitation 
within, have raised perplexity in Melbourne’s mind, which has robbed 
him (as he told Lord John) of appetite and sleep.” 


Mr. Greville’s hopes were now high. With Lord Melbourne 
not being able to enjoy his dinner, and Lord John as determined 
as Bob Acres, Lord Palmerston would be obliged to recoil. Lord 
John requested Lord Melbourne to call a Cabinet, in order to 
crush the belligerent Foreign Secretary. Mr. Greville was not 
prepared for anything “so strong and decisive,” but still he had 
some slight doubts about the result. “I expressed my opinion 
that Lord John’s course had not been at all consistent, and that 
Palmerston, when the moment of discussion came, would have a 
very good case against his antagonist-colleague.” 


“ September 29th, Wednesday.—The Cabinet met on Monday evening 
and sat till seven o’clock. The account of the proceedings which has 
reached me is to the last degree pitoyable. It must have been & payer les 
places to see. They met, and as if all were conscious of something 
unpleasant in prospect, and all shy, there was for some time a dead silence. 
At length Melbourne, trying to shuffle off the discussion, but aware that 
he must say something, began: ‘We must consider about the time to 
which Parliament should be prerogued.’ Upon this Lord John took it 
up, and said, ‘I presume we must consider whether Parliament should be 
called together or not, because, as matters are now going on, it seems to 
me that we may at any moment find ourselves engaged at war, and it is 
high time to consider the very serious state of affairs, I should like,’ he 
added, turning to Melbourne, ‘to know what is your opinion upon the 
subject.’ Nothing, however, could be got from Melbourne, and there was 
another long pause, which was not broken till somebody asked Palmerston, 
‘What are your last accounts?’ On this Palmerston pulled out of his 
pocket a whole parcel of letters and reports from Ponsonby, Hodges, and 
others, and began reading them through, in the middle of which operation 


some one happened to look up, and perceived Melbourne fast asleep in his 
arm-chair.” 
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Lord John made a speech of a quarter of an hour in support 
of his changed views—“ an artful speech” Mr. Greville calls it ; 
and a discussion ensued, in the course of which Lord John was 
remorselessly snuffed out by his future father-in-law, Lord Minto, 
who said “that though Lords Holland and Clarendon, who had 
all along opposed the Treaty, might very consistently take this 
course, he did not see how any of those could do so who had 
originally supported and approved of the Treaty.” ‘“ Macaulay sup- 
ported Lord Palmerston, and talked blusteringly about France. 
Labouchere was first one way and then the other, and neither 
the Chancellor nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer said one word.” 
Such is the graphic account (no doubt derived from his friend 
Lord Clarendon) Mr. Greville gives of this famous Council. No 
decision was come to by the Cabinet. One of the Ministers was 
absent, so it was determined to adjourn in order that they might 
be reinforced at their next meeting by the mtis sapientia of Lord 
Lansdowne. 

A few days after this good news arrived for Lord Palmerston. 
The Turks landed at Beyrout, supported by the English fleet, 
and the Egyptians were soon in full retreat; and when Mr. 
Greville on the 7th of October went to dine at Holland House, to 
his disgust he found there Palmerston, John Russell, Morpeth, all 
wery merry, with sundry jokes (Oh, Lord John!) about Beyrout. 
Lord John had completely knocked under, and actually proposed 
to Lord Palmerston an attack on St. Jean d’Acre! Mr. Greville 
returned from this banquet a sadder and a wiser man ; he sorrow- 
fully exclaims—* Lord John has disappointed me; he is not the 
man I took him for.” We should think he was not! Lord John 
in foreign affairs was a melancholy failure. In the art of 
jibbing and bolting he was preeminent. Mr. Greville in the 
course of his political and sporting life never backed so sorry 
a jade. It is incredible but true, that there being a slight pause 
in the operations in the East, Lord John again changed his 
mind, and threatened to break up the Cabinet if Lord Palmerston 
did not retreat. But then came the crowning triumph of the 
Foreign Office, the capture of St. Jean d’Acre ; and we have a faint 
idea that at the opening of Parliament Lord John Russell prided 
himself on the glorious result of the English policy in the East. 


“ December 4th.—In the course of the last three weeks, and since I last 
wrote, a mighty change has taken place; we have had the capture of 
St. Jean d’Acre and the debate in the French Chambers. Palmerston is 
triumphant; everything has turned out well for him. He is justified by 
the success of his operations and by the revelations in the speeches of 
‘Thiers and Rémusat. Palmerston has taken his success without any 
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appearance of triumph or a desire to boast over those who doubted or 
opposed him; whatever may be said or thought of his policy, it is impos- 
sible not to do justice to the vigour of his execution. Mr. Pitt (Chatham) 
could not have manifested more decision and resource. He would not hear 
of delays and difficulties, sent out peremptory orders to attack Acre, and 
he provided in his instructions with great care and foresight for every 
contingency. There can be no doubt that it was the capture of Acre 
which decided the campaign ; and the success is much more attributable 
to Palmerston than to our naval and military commanders, and probably 
solely to him.” 


Mr. Greville accepted his defeat like a bean joueur in the 
political arena, and when he was in the wrong, we must say he 
never failed to own it. Yet ten years later, on the Pacifico 
question, Mr. Greville took such a strong part against the Foreign 
Secretary that Lady Palmerston wrote him a stinging letter, 
reproaching him for his conduct. Mr. Greville was present in 
the House of Lords when Lord Stanley brought forward his vote 
of censure on Lord Palmerston. He tells us that he never saw so 
many peers or strangers present. It is curious that Mr. Greville 
makes no mention of a grotesque scene that occurred before the 
debate began. Lord Brougham was escorting Lady Beauvale and 
another lady into the part of the House reserved for peeresses, but 
could not find a place, when his eye caught sight of the stalwart form 
of the Chevalier Bunsen, who was comfortably ensconced with his 
family in the reserved seats, and refused to move. Down came Lord 

~ Brougham in a towering passion, and drew attention to the outrage 
on the rights of women. The Prussian Minister then withdrew 
(luckily there were no Bismarcks in those days), but a protest was 
made by him against the conduct of the irrepressible ex-Chancellor. 
Lord Stanley’s speech was “ lucid, lively, and sustained.” Lord Pal- 
merston was standing by the throne, evidently very anxious about 
the result. The Duke of Wellington sat at the table with his 
hand to his ear, listening with unfeigned delight to the rather 
broad details related by Lord Stanley as to the sums extorted by 
Lord Palmerston from the Greek Government on account of the 
destruction of Don Pacifico’s bedroom crockery by the Greek 
mob. Lord Palmerston was feebly defended by Lord Beaumont 
and Lord Eddisbury; Lord Grey, the best ministerial orator, 
seemed amused by the attack on his colleague, and did not say a 
word. Lord Stanley’s motion was carried by 39 majority. In 
the House of Commons Lord Palmerston by his grand speech 
carried the House and country with him, and the majority was 
46 in his favour. There were great rejoicings at this event, and 
a grand banquet was given at the Reform Club in honour of the 
victory, Mr. Bernal Osborne in the chair. 
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“ July 28th.—This day week the Radicals gave Palmerston a dinner at 
the Reform Club. It was a sorry affair—a rabble of men, not ten out of 
two hundred whom I knew by sight.” 


This is rather a spiteful entry. Of course a man not recog- 
nisable by the eye of a supercilious Greville was primd facie a 
raff of the worst description. Mr. Greville admits that Lord 
Palmerston became the most popular man in the country in 
consequence of his triumph, not only over the Opposition, but 
over his own colleagues, who were always endeavouring to under- 
mine him. Mr. Greville in his intrigues against the great 
Minister must have discovered that he was tilting against a 
windmill, even with the assistance of his faithful and admiring 
follower Mr. Reeve. It is certainly a surprising fact in history 
that it was part of the duty of the Clerk and Registrar of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council to superintend the operations of the 
Foreign Office. 

There is a very striking description given by Mr. Greville of 
Lord Egremont in his old age. Mr. Greville tells us that Lord 
Egremont was the father of Lord Melbourne, and Mr. Reeve 
informs us that Lady Palmerston was his daughter. Readers of 
Horace Walpole will recollect with what pride he announces to 
his correspondents that his niece Lady Maria Waldegrave, one of 
the three daughters of the Duchess of Gloucester immortalised 
by the pencil of Reynolds, was engaged to the great match of the 
season, the handsome Earl of Egremont. What a sensation was 
produced at the Ranelagh when Lord Egremont accompanied the 
Duchess and his intended bride there! The match was broken 
off for inexplicable reasons. Lord Egremont suddenly exhibited 
such neglect of his fiancée that she broke off the engagement. If 
Mr. Greville’s story is true (Lord Melbourne said it was a d—d 
lie), and if one considers the dates, it is clear that it was the 
influence of Lady Melbourne that made Lord Egremont adopt 
such an unpardonable course of conduct. 

Lord Egremont retired from London society to lead a country 
life. His magnificent hospitality to all classes, especially the 
poor, was unexampled. Nothing delighted him more than the 
assemblage’ of thousands of villagers and citizens, “ to eat, drink, 
and be merry.” 


“His mind was always intent upon providing for the pleasure or the 
benefit of those around him, and there was nothing in which he so keenly 
delighted as the rural festivals with which he celebrated his own birthday, 
when thousands of the surrounding villagers were assembled in his park 
to eat, drink, and be merry. He was passionately fond of children, and 
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animals of every description found favour in his sight. Lord Egremont 
was a distinguished patron of artists, and it was rarely that Petworth was 
unvisited by some painter or sculptor, many of whom he kept in almost 
continual employment, and by whom his loss will be severely felt. He was 
extremely hospitable, and Petworth was open to all his friends, and to all 
their friends if they chose to bring them, provided they did not interfere 
with his habits or require any personal attention at his hands: from any 
such obligation he considered that his age and his infirmities released 
him. He received his guests with the utmost urbanity and courtesy, did 
the honours of his table, and in every other respect left them free to abide 
as long as they pleased, but to amuse themselves as they could. Petworth 
was consequently like a great inn. Everybody came when they thought 
fit, and departed without notice or leave-taking. He liked to have people 
there who he was certain would not put him out of his way, especially 
those who, entering into his eccentric habits, were ready for the snatches 
of talk which his perpetual locomotion alone admitted of, and from whom 
he could gather information about passing events; but it was necessary to 
conform to his peculiarities, and these were utterly incompatible with con- 
versation or any prolonged discussion. He never remained for five minutes 
in the same place, and was continually oscillating between the library and 
his bedroom, or wandering about the enormous house in all directions; 
sometimes he broke off in the middle of a conversation on some subject 
which appeared to interest him and disappeared, and an hour after, on a 
casual meeting, would resume it just where he had left off.” 


The Duke of Rutland was as hospitable as Lord Egremont, and 


there is a most amusing description of the festivities in the 


servants’ hall and the surrounding villages in celebration of his 
birthday. . 


“T never knew before that oratory had got down into the servants’ hall. 
but learned that it is the custom ; for to those who have ‘the gift of the gab 
has been vouchsafed to harangue the others, the palm of eloquence being 
universally conceded to Mr. Tapps, the head coachman, a man of great 
abdominal dignity, and whose Ciceronian brows are adorned with an ample 
flaxen wig, which is the peculiar distinction of the functionaries of the 
whip. I should like to bring the surly Radical here who scowls and snarls 
at ‘the selfish aristocracy who have no sympathies with the people,’ and 
when he has seen these hundreds feasting in the castle, and heard their 
loud shouts of joy and congratulation, and then visited the villages around, 
and listened to the bells chiming all about the vale, say whether the 
‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’ would be promoted by the 
destruction of all the feudality which belongs inseparably to this scene, 
and by the substitution of some abstract political rights for all the beef 
and ale and music and dancing with which they are made merry and glad 
even for so brief a space. The Duke of Rutland is as selfish a man as any 
of his class—that is, he never does what he does not like, and spends his 
whole life in a round of such pleasures as suit his taste; but he is neither 
a foolish nor a bad man, and partly from a sense of duty, partly from 
inclination, he devotes time and labour to the interest and welfare of the 
people who live and labour on his estate. He is a Guardian of a very 
large Union, and not only attends regularly the meetings of the Poor 
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Law Guardians every week or fortnight, and takes an active part in their 
proceedings, but he visits those paupers who receive out-of-door relief, sits 
and converses with them, invites them to complain to him if they have 
anything to complain of, and tells them that he is not only their friend but 
their representative at the assembly of Guardians, and it is his duty to 
see that they are nourished and protected. To my mind, there is more 
‘sympathy’ in this than in railing at the rich and rendering the poor 
discontented, weaning them from their habitual attachments and respects, and 
teaching them that the political quacks and adventurers who flatter and cajole 
them are their only real friends.” 


A desperate attempt has been lately made to separate the 
interest of the different classes in the counties of England. The 
pending elections will tell us what success the agitators have 
obtained by their lawless proceedings. 


“ Neu:market, March 29th.—Poor De Ros expired last night soon after 
twelve, after a confinement of two or three months from the time he 
returned to England. His end was enviably tranquil, and he bore his 
protracted sufferings (more from oppression and annoyance than acute 
pain) with astonishing fortitude and composure. Nothing ruffled his 
temper or disturbed his serenity. His faculties were unclouded, his 
memory retentive, his perceptions clear to the last; no murmur of 
impatience ever escaped him—no querulous word, no ebullition of anger 
or peevishness; he was uniformly patient, mild, indulgent, deeply sensible 
of kindness and attention, exacting nothing, considerate of others and 
apparently regardless of self, overflowing with affection and kindness of 
manner and language to all around him, and exerting all his moral and 
intellectual energies with a spirit and resolution that never flagged til! 
within a few hours of his dissolution, when nature gave way, and he sank 
into a tranquil unconsciousness in which life gently ebbed away. What- 
ever may have been the error of his life, he closed the scene with a 
philosophical dignity not unworthy of a sage, and with a serenity and 
sweetness of disposition of which Christianity itself could afford no more 
shining or delightful example. In him I have lost (half lost before) the 
last and greatest of the friends of my youth, and I am left a more solitary 
and a sadder man.” 


In our last review of the ‘Greville Memoirs’ we expressed an 
opinion that the one man to whom he was really attached, and 
whose influence had an important effect in forming Mr. Greville’s 
character, was Henry, Lord De Ros. We have heard since from 
an old friend of Mr. Greville that this was the case, and that 
Lady Ellesmere used to lament the domination that Lord De Ros 
exercised over her brother. Lord De Ros, “ who never said to you 
an unkind thing, or of you a kind one, whose slightest smile 
was a seductive fascination, whose loudest tone was a flute-like 
melody, had the sweetest possible way of insinuating his scorn of 
the human race.” When the crash came, and Lord De Ros was 
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disgraced, Mr. Greville, who stood by his Mentor to the last, shed 
the bitterest tears, and was inconsolable on the subject of his 
friend’s misfortune. 

The character of Lord George Bentinck, the cousin of Mr. 
Greville, in some particulars is fairly drawn, but we are surprised 
that an attack is made on Lord George’s honesty with respect to 
his turf transactions. Mr. Greville was Lord George’s partner, 
and partners in shady turf transactions should not follow the 
example of Peachum and Lockit. Lady Ashburton thought 
that the reason why people on the turf remained such friends 
was that each man knew enough to hang the other. But it 
is singular to find Mr. Greville lecturing on Lord George’s 
“schemes, plots, and machinations of the turf.” In the ‘Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ James I. says it was beautiful to hear Babie Charles 
lecturing on the sin of dissimulation, and Steenie on the virtues 
of continence. Mr. Reeve must have known very little about Mr. 
Greville’s career on the turf if he imagined it was a model of 
chivalry. Mr. Greville states that Lord George was arrogant and 
self-willed. It was the nature of a Bentinck to be so. Of course 
his arrogance often drew him into quarrels, and duels ensued. 
He treated Osbaldeston savagely on one occasion, who called him 
out, and would have killed him but for the finesse of Colonel 
Anson, who gave the signal suddenly, whilst Osbaldeston was 
swinging his pistol backwards and forwards. So we heard from 
good authority, but we have lately seen another account. In- 
numerable lives have been saved by the conduct of seconds. 
Once Lord George was second to Lord Albert Conyngham, whilst 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer served for the other side. Lord 
George, knowing that Lord Albert would kill his man, proposed 
confidentially that no ball should be put in. Sir Edward, the 
patron of “the beautiful and the true,” fell into a furious passion 
at the suggestion. Luckily Lord Albert’s pistol missed fire. 
“Those confounded hair triggers!” Lord George, in telling this 
story, ended it with: “ When I fight a duel, God defend me from 
having a poet for my second.” 


“He was exceedingly self-willed and arrogant, and never could endure 
contradiction; and whatever he undertook, he entered into with an ardour 
and determination which amounted to a passion. As he plunged into 
gaming on the turf, he desired to win money, not so much for the money, 
as because it was the test and the trophy of success; he counted the 
thousands he won after a great race as a general would count his prisoners 
and his cannon after a great victory; and his tricks and stratagems he 
regarded as the tactics and manceuvres by which the success was achieved. 
Not probably that the money was altogether a matter of indifference to 
him; he had the blood of General Scott in his veins, who won half a 
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million at hazard, and the grandson most likely chassait un peu de sa race. 
But to do him justice, if he was alieni appetens, he was sui profusus. 
Nobody was more liberal to all his people, nor more generous and obliging 
in money matters to his friends, and I am inclined to think that while he 
was taking to himself the mission of purifying the turf, and punishing 
or expelling wrongdoers of all sorts, his own mind became purified, and 
(though I do not know it) I should not wonder if he looked back with 
shame and contrition to all the schemes, plots, and machinations to which, in 
the ardour of his racing pursuit, he had been a party.” 


Lord George was the grandson of the celebrated gambler 
General Scott of Balcomie, who won fabulous sums in the early 
times of George III. The General had three daughters, and he 
left in his will that if any one of them married a peer, she was not 
to receive a shilling. This was singular, as the General's wealth 
had been acquired by the plunder of the nobility. It is almost as 
odd as that of the royal coachman, who left his property to his son, 
on condition that he did not marry a maid-of-honour (he had 
evidently been sorely tried by the unpunctuality and heartlessness 
of these attendants on royalty). However, the Duke of Portland 
married the eldest daughter, and took the name of “Scott- 
Portland.” Mr. Canning married another daughter, and a family 
arrangement took place, by which the Duchess received her 
portion. Three of the sons of the Duke became members for 
Lynn. Lord Titchfield, the eldest, was a man of the highest 
talents, an excellent orator, and devoted to Parliamentary pursuits. 
If he had lived he would have risen high. He died young, and it 
is said that the well-known hospitality at election times of the 
old Lynn families hastened his end. Lord John, the late Duke 
of Portland, succeeded him. He was the handsomest of a hand- 
some family, but he retired soon from Parliament, and was 
succeeded by Lord George. Lord John met with a great dis- 
appointment in early life. He was devotedly attached to Miss 
Poyntz, whose father, however, preferred that his daughter should 
become Lady Exeter. Lord George then became member for Lynn. 
Lord Henry, the youngest brother, did not care about the turf, 
but was great in the hunting-field and at the whist-table; he has 
caused more quarrelling amongst mankind than any man who ever 
existed, by inventing the signal for trumps. Woe to the man who 
does not see it! a shower of reproaches falls on his guilty head. 

The only instance of Mr. Greville’s piety that we are acquainted 
with, was the vow to place a silver horse-shoe, in honour of the 
Virgin, in the Pantheon at Rome, in case his mare Lady Emily 
beat Clotilde at Newmarket. Mr. Greville won the match, and, 
we are bound to say, dedicated his offering. We do not know 
whether the Bishop of Oxford had heard of this anecdote, but he 
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evidently had considerable doubts as to the spiritual needs of the 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


“ Treceived a letter from him by return of post, in which he told me that 
that was not his object in calling on me; that he had heard I had been 
dangerously ill, and that he had called to tender his spiritual advice and 
aid, and (in a rather commonplace style of writing) he urged me to listen 
to his religious exhortations. In the whole course of my life I never was 
so astonished, for he was about the last clergyman from whom I should 
have expected such an overture, and my acquaintance with him was so 
slight that I could not conceive why he had selected me as the subject of 
a spiritual experiment. I was not a little puzzled how to reply to him. I 
determined, however, to take his letter in excellent part, to give him credit 
for the best motive, to express much gratitude, but to decline entering 
with him into any religious discussion, and to give him to understand, 
though with great civility, that bis proposal was extraordinary and 
uncalled for. I think I succeeded tolerably well; but he never took any 


notice of my answer, so I do not know what he felt upon it, and I have not 
seen him since.” 


George Selwyn once went to confession at a Roman Catholic 
church, and revealed such revolting enormities that the horrified 
priest bolted out of his box into the street. If Samuel of Oxford 
had listened to the details of the racing exploits of Mr. Greville, 
particularly with respect to a certain horse of the name of 
Canadian, he would have been seen reeling in the direction of his 
well-beloved easy chair at the Atheneum, and it would have 
been necessary to administer a strong tumbler of seltzer and 
something to restore his scattered senses. In a subsequent part 
of the ‘Memoirs,’ Mr. Greville belabours his would-be confessor 
with an unsparing pen—“ He is really very despicable,” and he 
couples him with that “old fawning sinner,’ Henry of Exeter. 

We have no space for additional observations on this important 
work, but readers will find some very amusing stories :—-How the 
Lord Mayor and Attorney-General went to Wilkie, and begged 
him to paint portraits of themselves whilst sitting in the Privy 
Council on the accession of Her Majesty to the throne, declaring 
that they were both present at it ; how Mr. Croker came with his 
hair standing on an end, to protest against the presence in a 
picture of any one who was not a Privy Councillor. How Mr. 
Greville declared that he had turned the Lord Mayor and Attorney- 
General (Oh, Sir John Campbell!) out of the room. Fancy turning 
out a Lord Mayor! But Mr. Greville allows that they may have 
smuggled themselves in again. How Lord Brougham, when he 
applied to Lord Melbourne for the Chancellorship, received the 
answer, “ God damn you, I tell you you can’t have it.” How 
Lord Brougham quarrelled with the Court, and called the Queen 
Albertine, but on receiving from the Queen a request for his new 
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book, he became again a glozing courtier; how he reported his 
own death, in order to see what people wrote about him. How Mr. 
Reeve went to the Derby to see Mr. Greville’s Alarm win twenty 
thousand pounds for his master, and how he only saw the wretched 
creature doing honour to his name by throwing his jockey, 
jumping over the rails, and wildly careering over Epsom Downs, to 
the great delight of Lord George Bentinck. How Lord Derby, 
surrounded by blacklegs, bet Lord Glasgow he would not sneeze 
within a certain time, and what an uproarious scene ensued. How 
very lugubrious an alarmist Mr. Greville was after a conversation 
with the melancholy Sir James Graham (we should think Mr. 
Greville named his horse Alarm after one of these interviews). 
How,—but we must conclude with thanking Mr. Reeve for having 
given us a book which, however imperfect, is one that can be read 
by the lovers of History with the most intense pleasure. The 
volumes, although they do not contain so much amusing gossip as 
the last, will be always sought after with avidity by every writer 
who wishes to give a true account of the great events which 
happened in the stirring and glorious reign of Queen Victoria. 
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Cuarter I. 


“You want my help! Madame Carouge, the rich widow, envied 
by all in Aubette, wishes the help of Marie Pommier, a poor and 
despised girl, whose hardest labour can scarcely earn her daily 
bread! It seems a strange reversal of ordinary rules; but, tell 
me, madame, what can I do for you?” 

Marie Pommier was a tall, handsome girl, with shapely limbs 
and great black eyes—eyes with a slumbering fire in them that 
now sent forth one gleam of malicious mockery to match the 
sarcastic tone of her voice. The person whom she addressed was 
a woman of forty, pretty enough once, but now stout beyond the 
limits of becoming plumpness, faded and middle-aged. If Marie’s 
description of their respective positions was true she ought to 
have been standing deferentially before the widow; but instead 
she sat rocking herself to and fro in leisurely fashion on the one 
chair her poor garret contained, while Madame Carouge stood in 
the middle of the floor confused and diffident, hesitating to reveal 
her errand. 

“What can I do for you?” repeated the girl; “how can I help 
you? What, of all my poor possessions, would you have me 
give you?” 

Madame Carouge stood silent for a few moments, while Marie’s 
eye rested on her with scornful amusement. The elder woman 
was shy as a school-girl; but at last she said abruptly, while a 
hot flush covered her face, “ You can give me the hand of Achille 
Serre.” 

Marie suddenly ceased her rocking. She rose up with such 
violence, that the wooden chair fell clattering on the bare floor, 
and faced Madame Carouge with a sudden frown on her dark 
handsome face. 

“The hand of Achille Serre!” she repeated. ‘You ask me to 
give that to you.” 

“Yes,” said the widow, timidly, afraid, without knowing why, 
of her interlocutor. The girl’s voice was too carefully guarded 
her to know that she was angry, but unconsciously she 
elt it. 
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“ You overrate my power,” Marie went on. “Iam not related 
to M. Achille Serre ; I have no power over him; his hand is not 
mine to dispose of. Even if I had some influence over him, would 
it be necessary for me to exercise it? Believe me, madame, you 
have charms enough to win most men. The Dragon Rouge is a 
flourishing inn, and the wine in its cellars is famed for its 
‘goodness ; besides it you own several houses and three farms— 
all the money gained by the wisdom and economy of the late M. 
Carouge; these are attractions enough for most men. Moreover 
there is the charming person of Madame Carouge, who twenty 
years ago was Sidonie Legros, the beauty of Aubette.” 

“Aye, twenty years ago,” repeated the other. “Then, I 
should not have asked for help from you or any other to win 
a man’s heart—I had golden hair, blue eyes, red lips, charms 
powerful enough to conquer even churlish Jacques Carouge. It 
was they that gained me the Dragon Rouge and the wealth you 
speak of, but I had to pay for them—ah! how dearly! Tied to 
a man who was nearer my father’s age than my own, a miser and 
jealous of every soul that looked at me, my life for eighteen years 
was one long penance. Now he is dead, his wealth is mine, and 
I want to buy with it love, pleasure, happiness—all that my 
youth was deprived of.” 

“There is a retribution in these things, madame,” said Marie 
quietly. “You married a man you did not love—almost hated— 
for the sake of his money; in turn some man will marry you for 
the sake of yours.” 

“That is what I fear. Even he—it may be my wealth 
that No, no; if he were mercenary he would be bolder. My 
money deters him from speaking; he would like better to have 
me poor.” 

“You speak of Achille Serre.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you may rely on it that wealth forms no drawback in 
his eyes—on the contrary, your riches will win him though his 
heart should be elsewhere.” Marie spoke with a deep con- 
centrated bitterness that escaped the notice of her companion, 
who was absorbed in her own ideas. 

“Do you mean this?” asked the widow eagerly. 

“T do. Achille Serre is poor, and he loves idleness and good 
wine. You can give him both; he will marry you.” 

“ But I want his love, his heart; and it is to make sure of 
these that I need your help.” 

“Do you then think that his love and his heart are mine?” 
asked the girl with a touch of triumph in her tone. 
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“No, a thousand times no. When I came to you I was not 
even aware that you knew him. But you have power—super- 
natural power. Do not deny it; I am no priest to regard it as a 
sin. Your mother was a witch, as all Aubette knew, and you 
have inherited her power.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“What else than witchcraft will explain your power over 
men? You are not beautiful, you black-browed, proud, swarthy 
creature, yet you can make every man you cast your eye on 
become your slave. Even Maitre Oger, calculating lawyer as he 
is, was willing to take you from this garret and make you his 
wife. Why did you refuse him? Such a chance of gaining 
riches without dishonour does not come often to a poor girl; you 
should have taken it.” 

“T looked at Madame Carouge,” said the girl, “and saw what 
was the result of marriage with an old man whom she did not 
love, even to a beautiful woman. A ‘black-browed, swarthy 
creature’ who is not beautiful cannot afford to run such a risk. 
But this is trifling,” Marie broke off suddenly, “and I who have 
to work for my living must not waste time thus. In short, 
madame, you want me to procure you a charm that will win the 
heart of Achille Serre, and once won keep it yours.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt is not an easy task—when one goes against the will of the 
saints, one has to pay for it.” 

“But this is not against the will of the saints,” cried the 
widow in a fright. “Ihave prayed to them—ah! how long and 
how fervently !—for Achille’s love.” 

“And they have not granted your request. Now you ask 
witchcraft to step in to your aid—in short, you want to outwit 
God by the help of the Devil.” 

“Do not put it that way, Marie, or I fear——” 

“Bah! put the matter what way you will, I tell you it is a 
costly business ; fiends, like saints, require propitiation.” 

“JT will give you a hundred frances for the charm.” 

“A hundred frances! Do you think to gain your wish so 
cheaply as that?” 

“Jt is a large sum,” said Madame Carouge sullenly—she 
had inherited some of her husband’s penuriousness along with 
his wealth; “to you, a poor lace-worker, a sum well worth 
gaining.” 

“To me—yes; but I shall get none of it. That and more 
must be spent simply to find out if the spirits approve your 
prayer. Afterwards, if they consent to your wish, you will have 
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to pay for the charm, and pay dearly too. Remember, the 
ingredients of it must be brought from the ends of the earth and 
mixed together in a full sabbath of witches under a propitious 
conjunction of stars. Ah! it is no easy thing to makea charm to 
win men’s hearts.” 

“ But once made it is infallible, is it not?” 

“Once you have used it,” said Marie slowly, “ your face will 
be such as no man who has seen it will ever forget; if he pass 
you in the street he will turn back to gaze at you, and your 
countenance will haunt him to his dying day.” 

Madame Carouge’s face brightened, her voice was tremulous 
with pleasure. “I shall get back my beauty!” she exclaimed in 
premature triumph. 

“No, but you will gain something different, something far 
more powerful than that was,” replied the young witch in a 
grave, almost solemn voice, while her heavy, downcast lids 
concealed from the widow any mockery that might be betrayed 
by her flashing eyes. ‘ Your past beauty could not fascinate 
every one; the charm I promise you will conquer all—Achille 
Serre above all. Only, you will have to pay for it.” 

“T will; I will give you whatever you ask,” cried the elder 
woman. ‘ The hundred francs r 

“ You will bring me that to-morrow,” interrupted Marie ; “and 
any further sums I may demand must be given at once and 
ungrudgingly—the spirits do not love an unwilling giver. And 
now, madame, I must ask you to go. JI am poor, and must earn 
my bread, not having money to buy a charm that will procure me 
the hand of any man on whom I may set my heart.” 

Trembling but happy, Madame Carouge descended the long 
erazy stair that led from Marie Pommier’s garret to the street, 
feeling almost as if renewed youth and all-conquering beauty 
had already been vouchsafed to her, and cherishing not a shade 
of doubt regarding either the witch’s sincerity or her power. 

But when her visitor was safely out of sight and earshot Marie 
Pommier’s face changed, her figure dilated, all the tigress in her 
nature shone forth; if Madame Carouge had seen her then, she 
would have entertained some doubts of the nature of the charm 
she was to receive. 

“Qld, vain, faded, despicable fool!” she muttered, “does she 
think that either heaven or hell can give her back the power she 
sold for so good a price twenty years ago! She to think to wia 
@ young man’s heart—to light the fire of passion with her faded 
eyes! And it is on him—Achille—that she has set her narrow, 
selfish heart. If she should succeed... No, she cannot have 
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any real success; she can never win his love. I—i—whom she 
despises while she fears me, have the power she fain would buy. 
Achille loves me; his eyes gleam when he sees me, his blood 
runs quicker when I come near him. Yes, Madame Carouge, 
swarthy, black-browed, not beautiful as you think me, I can move 
Achille Serre to such passion as you would give your soul 
to gain. But her money—ah! how I hate, how I envy it! If 
I had a tithe of it he would be mine—mine for ever; but he 
loves care, comfort, idleness—oh! I know his faults though I 
love him so well!—and his weakness makes her strength. I do 
not understand this cowardice of men. For his sake, to be near 
him, to be his, I would live on black bread, I would starve, and 
think it no sacrifice; but he—men are different. It is a temp- 
tation, no doubt—a luxurious home, no need to do the work he 
hates and despises, and leisure to develope the genius he believes 
himself to possess. For the sake of these things many men 
would endure a woman less attractive than Madame Carouge; 
can I be sure that he will not? No,I cannot,” she answered 
herself with a sudden despair, half anger, half scorn: “ he is of so 
slight a nature that he would rather give me up than accept 
privation for my sake. Marie Pommier against Sidonie Carouge 
—the victory would be mine without an effort; but Marie 
Pommier against the Dragon Rouge, even though weighted with 
its middle-aged mistress—my chances are small. But I love him 
—I love him—with force enough to conquer all obstacles and 
make him mine almost against his will.” 

She sat down again on the rickety chair and covered her eyes 
with her hands. For a few minutes there was silence, then she 
began to speak again in slow malicious tones. (Living alone, she 
had fallen into the habit of talking aloud to herself, and the old 
woman who lived on the floor below was given to complaining of 
the disturbance to her night’s rest caused by that ‘“ wild beast of 
a woman” pacing and muttering overhead.) 

“Yet, madame, it would not take half your money to equalise 
our chances; Achille has an artist’s eye, he loves youth and 
bright eyes, and had I but the tenth of your possessions he would 
be content. And perhaps, without knowing it, you came here 
to-day to offer me the opportunity I need. You are a fool and 
you must pay for your folly. You believe in witchcraft, you 
think I am a witch—as if I would not use my sorcery for my 
own benefit if I possessed the power you credit me with! You 
shall have the charm you seek, and you shall pay for it more 
than you intend at present. You shall give me, your tool, 
enough to buy Achille Serre’s hand while you try to capture: 
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his heart. And then, not till then, shall you receive your love- 
philtre, and it shall be of the kind every woman would fain 
bestow on her rival.” 

She returned to her work, but she could not pursue it steadily ; 
she continually stopped in her weaving of the spider-like threads to 
think and plan and smile in fierce gladness at the chance of victory 
and vengeance which fate had put inher hands. Once she laughed 
aloud, waking her old neighbour from an afternoon doze. 

“Ah! that hyena of a girl!” grumbled the old woman, “she 
will startle me to death some day. I had rather hear another’s 
scream than her laugh.” 

“ Achille comes to see me this evening,” Marie was saying to 
herself, “and he shall fix the price of Madame Carouge’s love- 
charm. It is fitting that he should decide how much his heart 
should cost.” . 

Achille Serre was that not uncommon phenomenon, a workman 
who hated work. His laziness he called genius, and protested 
that the Fate which had made him a stonemason had really 
meant him to be a sculptor but had somehow blundered in 
carrying out her intentions. This error on the part of Destiny 
was of value to Achille. Did he choose to idle—it was because 
his brain was occupied with dreaming of some never-to-be- 
accomplished work of art, and must not be fretted with atten- 
tion to commoner toil. Did he besot himself with wine at a 
cabaret—it was because the roughness, coarseness, lack of emo- 
tion and idealism on the part of his fellow-workmen had jarred 
upon his nerves, which must then be soothed into stupor or calm. 
Was he guilty of cowardice, boasting, irritability, injustice—the 
artistic temperament, that broad-backed hobby-horse, must bear 
the responsibility of all. 

This man Marie Pommier loved with all the force of her leonine 
nature. His slightness of character, visible in his slim figure 
and regular but delicate and almost feminine features, appealed to 
her by force of contrast ; she found in his weakness a relief from 
her own vigour. She was in no degree ignorant of his faults and 
felt a sort of tender scorn for them, such as strong men often 
show towards the petty meannesses of a woman’s soul; but 
though she despised his qualities she worshipped him. 

Her clearness of mental sight was a torture to her, for she 
could not deceive herself even with regard to his fidelity. He 
loved her as well as he could, but that was by no means so well 
as his own comfort. She knew this; it wounded her to the 
quick; but pride could not conquer passion. She was ready to 
fight with Madame Carouge to the death over his unworthy heart, 
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knowing all the while that he would be only a very little more 
glad that she should win him than that he should fall to the 
share of her rival. 

“Do you love me?” she demanded of him with a ferocity of 
passion that made the tender question more of a challenge than 
of an appeal. 

“You know I do, mon ange,” he answered, with a languid 
affection. ‘I tell you soa thousand times each time I see you. 
I adore you, you human panther, who are as tame as a cat 
with me. You are glorious, beautiful in your fierceness, and I 
worship you.” 

Achille was indeed full of devotion, though with a doubtful kind 
of tenderness, explicable by the fact that he had spent half the 
afternoon in the Dragon Rouge, bribed to flirtation with Madame 
Carouge by liberal draughts of the widow’s best cognac. 

“You prefer me to any other woman?” Marie went on with 
her catechism. 

“Do I not? Both as artist and as man you satisfy me. If 
fate would but give me the opportunity I would copy your limbs 
in marble as Semiramis, Zenobia, Jeanne d’Arc—no, not that 
last, you are not ascetic enough for her. You should be a 
greater woman still, Théroigne de Méricourt, who led the attack 
on the Bastille. You are an ideal Théroigne—strong, passionate, 
fierce! Would you not like, my Marie, to be enthroned on a 
cannon, and help to destroy a prison ?” 

“Tf you were confined in it-—yes,” replied the girl. 

“Ah! the idea fills my soul!” cried Achille. “I see the 
figure clearly in my mind; I could develope it in bronze or 
marble if I had but the chance. I have genius; I knowit. I 
was born to be a great sculptor like Barye, who was born poor, 
like myself. I could do so much if I had but a little money to 
begin with.” 

A “tear of sensibility” moistened Achille’s eye ; he was about 
to bewail his cruel fate at some length when Marie interrupted 
him. 

“How much money would you need, Achille, to become a 
sculptor ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Ah! more than either of us is likely ever to possess. I might 
need to study a little, to learn the academic style, and marble is 
so dear. Alas, ma chérie,” said the would-be artist, meaning to 
display the hopelessness of his position, “it would require not 
less than three thousand frances.” 

“Three thousand francs!” repeated Marie. “If I could gain 
as much as that—I only say if, mon ami—we should be married, 
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should we not, and go to Paris, and you would study and become 

great and famous—the most famous sculptor in the world?” 
“Yes, if we could but get the money; but it is impossible.” 
“Have courage and patience, Achille; nothing is impossible,” 

said Marie. 





Cuapter II. 


Acuitte Serre was at this time in a quandary, the very common 
dilemma of wishing to possess two things which circumstances 
made incompatible. Two months ago his life had been very 
simple; his two pleasures had been to abuse fate and make love 
to Marie Pommier, and these had kept him ina state of com- 
fortable discontent. But now it had become tolerably plain to 
him that it lay with himself whether or not he should, in vulgar 
parlance, “hang up his hat” in the Dragon Rouge and make 
himself possessor of it and its mistress. It was a great tempta- 
tion, and two-thirds of his nature longed to yield to it, for he 
desired wealth and the pleasures wealth brings. 

But unfortunately everything, even money, has its price, and 
Achille was not prepared to pay anything for the riches offered 
him. To obtain the idleness and good wine represented by the 
Dragon Rouge, he must do two uncongenial things—marry 
Madame Carouge and give up Marie Pommier. The first of these 
was inevitable, and might, after all, be endured; but Achille was 
not prepared to submit to the second, and moreover did not or 
would not see that it also was a necessity there was no evading. 
All might be arranged—he might gain wealth without giving up 
love—if only Marie would be reasonable—that is, would submit 
meekly to take the second place and receive with grateful and 
passionately-responsive tenderness such scant half-hours of 
doubtful affection as he, having become the husband of Sidonie 
Caronge, could afford her. In short, Achille Serre was prepared 
to wrong two women cruelly and to feel much ill-used if either 
of them resented his behaviour. This was his intention if only 
Marie would be reasonable. 

Deep in his mind, however, lay the conviction that Marie 
would not be reasonable, that all the pride and passion of her 
nature would rise in protest against being thus sacrificed to his 
convenience, and that a very awkward conflagration might be the 
result, in which both the objects of his ambition might escape 
him. Such being the position of his affairs, it was clearly his 
interest to decide at once whether love or money was the more 
desirable, and to abide by his choice. But moral invertebrates, 
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among whom Achille Serre must be numbered, never do come 
to any decision, and habitually lose all they desire because they 
have not sufficient courage of self-renunciation to give up a part. 
So Achille temporised—went to the Dragon Rouge, and treated 
its mistress with such tender deference that she smiled the 
lavish smile of middle-age upon him, and believed Marie Pommier’s 
words when the girl told her that though the love-charm was 
not yet ready to give into her hands, the spirits were working for 
her in Achille’s heart; never suspecting—poor Madame Carouge ! 
—that her supposed lover habitually consoled himself for his 
complaisance to her by long visits to the garret of the reputed 
witch. 

Marie was equally deceived, for during this time Achille’s 
behaviour became more passionately devoted than ever before. 
(He was indemnifying himself in advance for the possibility of 
having to give her up. When Napoleon is making up his mind 
to repudiate Josephine his love for her becomes almost insane in 
its demonstrations; and the conduct of great personages in their 
ambitions, weaknesses, and cruelties has its parallel in beings of 
less note). 

Duped by Achille’s tenderness, Marie was finding a tenfold 
pleasure in her deception of Madame Carouge. But for her 
youth and her fierce weird beauty she might have seemed the 
guardian fiend of misers when at night by the yellow light of her 
lamp she counted over the money she almost daily demanded and 
received from her rival. Sometimes indeed the widow essayed a 
faint protest against the sum of the witch’s requisitions. 

“Tt will cost me more than it is worth, this charm,” she 
grumbled. 

“Then, madame, give up trying to obtain it,” replied Marie 
promptly, “I cannot give you back the money you have entrusted 
to me, for it is already in other hands than mine; but if you 
repent of your wish, if you are content to remain for the rest of 
your life simply Madame Carouge, let the matter end now, and 
ask nothing more of the powers of the air.” 

“No, no, I have gone too far; I will not retreat; but surely I 
have paid enough, more than enough, for a simple love-philtre— 
within a month you have had fifteen hundred francs from me.” 

“Do you grudge it? I shall require as much again, for a love- 
philtre that will be of use to a woman of forty is not so simple a 
thing, nor so easily obtained, as you seem to fancy. My master, 
too, is not so generous as le bon Dieu, who bestows a great gift in 
return for a little prayer. He whom I serve is the lord of this 
world and acts on the world’s rules—nothing for nothing, money 
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for money’s worth, and a high price for things difficult to obtain. 
Your charm, madame, will cost you three thousand francs—not a 
centime less—and after all will seem nothing better than a lump 
of clay.” 

“A lump of clay! It is not a great thing to have so large a 
price.” 

“Ah! but it is such clay as you cannot find in every field. It 
is the soil of the Garden of Eden,” said Marie solemnly, while her 
dupe listened, terrified but undoubting, “the clay of which God 
made man in His own image. It has been brought by magic 
power from Armenia, and all the witchery of Paradise lies hidden 
in it—particles of gold that will give back the old gleam to your 
hair; the blue of its sky which will be reflected in the deep soft 
azure of your eyes ; its flowers, whose red and white will tint your 
face; and the balm of its atmosphere to restore the softness of 
youth to your skin. Do you desire these things, madame? Do 
you think them worth paying for? ‘Then do not grudge me the 
three thousand francs I demand—nay, not I, but the spirits 
whose messenger I am—for my lump of clay.” 

“Tt is a large sum,” repeated Madame Carouge thoughtfully ; 
“but then to be young again, to have the power of youth, to be 
able to stir men’s blood as in the old days—ah ! it is worth it all. 
Yes, Marie Pommier, you shall have the money,” she said to the 
girl; “only make haste to procure me the charm. Think, I 
might die before I possessed it, die just when I was about to 
become young and beautiful once more.” 

“Do not fear,” replied Marie scornfully, “ you shall have your 
charm a week hence, and the day after you have used it you can 
test its power on Achille Serre, if you chance to see him.” 

“But—I shall be in your power ever after,” remarked the 
widow. 

“Do not fear; Iam not given to unnecessary gossip; I shall 
not betray the service I have rendered you. Besides, I shall not 
be in Aubette. I goto Paris within a few days, as soon as you 
have received your philtre.” 

“What do you mean to do there?” 

“ Qui sait!” said the girl carelessly. ‘One can live in Paris 
as easily as in a village, I think.” 

The widow shook her head with an air of solemn reprobation. 

“T fear that you go to no honest work,” she said. 

There was anger as well as mockery in Marie’s glance as she 
replied, “‘ Madame of course has the right to condemn a poor girl. 
But let us each go our own way; who knows that the two paths 
may not meet in the end!” and turning her back on her visitor she 
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took up her lace-pillow and was not to be cajoled into uttering 
another word. 

But when Achille made his appearance that evening Marie was 
voluble enough, though her words contained such an obscure depth 
of meaning that he, not being notably clear-headed, was wholly 
bewildered by them. She was happy, hopeful, but mysterious, 
and Achille, having by this time quite decided to do all that lay 
in his power to destroy her happiness and hopes, could not but 
feel annoyed by the mystery of her cheerfulness. On the one 
point, however, on which she asked him a definite question he 
was ready to give a satisfactory answer. Did he love her? she 
demanded. He was prepared to swear that his passion for her was 
beyond expression in words, though he used many words to 
describe it. 

“ But why do I speak of it!” he cried at last. “Our love, the 
love of two poverty-crushed beings for each other, is a misfortune. 
We cannot marry, you and I; and our longing for each other will 
serve only to make us unhappy in wedding some one else. Ah! 
Marie,” exclaimed Achille, throwing out a suggestion as to his 
intentions under cover of a burst of lachrymose pathos, “I may 
be foreed—for hunger is an omnipotent master—to become the 
husband of another, but my heart will always be faithful to you. 
You believe that, do you not ?” 

“No,” replied Marie coldly. She understood her lover’s mean- 
ing better than he thought, and it cut her to the quick. 

“ You wrong me,” Achille went on, doing his best to cover mean 
thoughts with fine words; “you do not appreciate my devotion. 
What is the legal tie ?—nothing, nothing. The marriage of souls 
is the only true one. IfI marry a rich woman it will be more for 
your sake than for my own. Iama man. I can work; if need be, 
I can starve””—M. Serre, like many other orators, was not to be 
crushed by any inconsistency in his own statements —“ but you, my 
tender angel, I cannot bear to think of the work these dear hands 
have to do”—he bent to kiss them—‘“ and if by my marriage I 
could procure for you ease and comfort, ought I to hesitate s 

Achille was really beginning to convince himself that his 
selfishness was in truth self-sacrifice, and felt absolutely hurt 
when Marie, drawing herself abruptly away from him, interrupted 
his eloquence by a burst of indignation. 

“You try to bribe me into submitting to desertion with the 
money of my rival!” she cried. “You think to hold my love 
together with another woman’s money, and dream of making my 
sacrifice more endurable to me by gifts taken from her hand! 
That would indeed be shame, a three-fold dishonour. No, Achille 
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Serre, to a faithful lover I give my whole soul ungrudgingly ; but 
to a miserable creature, a Jache who will neither keep nor yield 
what he desires, I give nothing but my scorn and utmost hate.” 

But here Achille rose to protest that he had no intention of 
being guilty of such double-dealing; that it was for her sake 
alone that he could contemplate such a sacrifice of his inclinations ; 
and that it would be the extremest agony to him to be in any way 
separated from his adored Marie. He poured forth a flood of 
passionate phrases, which deceived the girl hardly at all; yet she 
accepted his explanations and returned to her seat by his side. 
She loved him. Knowing him to be weak and mercenary, lazy 
and dishonourable, she loved him, and found tender names for 
his glaring faults, laying the blame of their existence chiefly on 
that delicacy of frame which fascinated her, while it gave to the 
fierce passion of her strong nature a touch of pity that made 
it faithful and tender. Compassion would end in scorn, it is 
true, if the two kept to each other for long; she would despise 
what she pitied now; but though the love of maturity may need 
respect for a foundation, the passion of youth can evade all reasons 
for loving except love itself. 

“But, Achille,” she said softly when he had again soothed her 
wounded pride into tenderness, “you dread poverty more than is 
necessary. Iam not rich, like Madame Carouge, for example ”— 
she could not resist thus bringing her rival’s name into the con- 
versation—“ but I am not so penniless as you think. What 
would you say if I—your poor Marie whom you are so needlessly 
anxious to protect—could give you the means of gratifying 
your chief ambition ? ” 

“My chief ambition!” repeated Achille in bewilderment, for 
indeed he was beginning to forget that he had ever cherished his 
oft-avowed desire to become an artist, in the newer secretly-nursed 
longing to drink the wine of the Dragon Rouge, and finger the 
gold of its mistress; and this ambition Marie could not, nor 
would have wished to gratify. 

“Yes, mon amt,” the girl went on in caressing tones, “ you 
want to be a sculptor and I shall help you to become one. I 
have money, not yet enough, but in a week I shall be able to 
place in your hands the three thousand francs you say you require 
to make you an artist. Ah! with what pride I shall doit! And 
then we shall go to Paris, you and I, and we shall be married, 
‘shall we not? And when you have become rich and famous it 
will be my glory that it was I, your wife, who hewed the first 
step of the stair by which you mounted into the temple of 
renown.” 
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“But, Marie!” he exclaimed, “how can you obtain so much 
money ?” 

“ Honestly enough,” she returned with a hard little laugh ; “at 
least, by means for which you need not hate me. But you will 
do as I wish, will you not? You would rather, surely—for you 
love me best, 1 know—have me with a little money than another 
woman with much!” 

“ Ma foi, you speak truly, ma belle, and it shall be as you will. 
Yes, I will become a great artist!” cried Achille, his facile 
imagination fired by the picture the girl conjured up; “and in 
the height of my glory, when nobles and princes contend for the 
honour of possessing my works, I shall point to you and say before 
all the world, ‘ It is to her, my love, my wife, that I owe all!’” 

Laurel crowns were dancing before Achille Serre’s eyes that 
night as he took his way homeward. The newest temptation was 
always the strongest with him, and moreover Marie’s devotion 
quickened into momentary life the better instincts of his mixed 
and straggling nature, in which grapes were so twisted with 
thorns as often to seem their fruit. 

“ Pawvre petite!” he murmured to himself, “to think that she 
should have laboured, and thought, and perhaps starved for me! 
I should indeed be despicable if I did not reward such affection. 
After all, a young woman is a pleasanter life companion than an 
old one, and to be an artist is better than to be an innkeeper. I 
feel myself born to greatness. I have it in me to achieve a fame 
equal to that of Barye, who, like myself, was of the people. Fame 
and wealth—wealth and fame! Ah! the sweet vision! I shall 
not sleep to-night for gazing at it!” 

Feeling himself thus predisposed to wakefulness, Achille did 
not go straight to his lodging, but turned into a cabaret, where 
he found more than one companion willing enough to listen to 
and laugh at his predictions of future greatness as long as he 
would pay for the wine in which they drank to his health and his 
renown. So when he at last went home, the artistic vision was 
less clear before his eyes than it had been two hours before, and 
he was poorer by half a week’s wages. 


Cuapter III. 


Mapame Canrovae had received her charm at last. It certainly 

did not look worth the three thousand francs she had paid for 

it—merely the promised lump of clay lying at the bottom of a 

small iron pot. She could not help looking dubiously at the 

morsel of grey earth which was to work such wonders, while 
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Marie repeated in her most solemn and witch-like tones the 
instructions which must be carried out in using it. 

“Shut yourself in your chamber, loosen your hair and bare 
your neck. Then as midnight strikes, place the pot on a brazier 
of burning coals, and keep your face bent over it. Soon there 
will arise a vapour, a little suffocating at first and a little burning, 
but beauty must be bought with suffering. Let this vapour 
surround you for a quarter of an hour, and by the end of that 
time your face will be such as no one will pass without observing, 
and gazing at again and again.” 

“ Will this mean-looking object really work such a miracle ?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“A thousand thanks for it! To-morrow I shall come to see 
you, and let you perceive the result of your charm.” 

“You propose to do me much honour,” said Marie carelessly, 
but with a sardonic smile upon her face; “but I doubt if you 
will see me to-morrow.” 

The widow carried off her elisir d amore in triumph mingled 
with anxiety, longing for the night to come, yet fearing the 
ordeal she meant to undergo. Not its results upon her face—the 
witch’s words had rung truly in her ears; what she dreaded was 
its effect upon her soul, for Madame Carouge was a pious woman 
in her way and did not like the thought of, as Marie had phrased 
it, “outwitting God by the help of the Devil.” But vanity was 
stronger than religion; she was determined to profit by the 
charm bought so dearly from the spirits of darkness, and to make 
her peace with the offended saints after she had gained all she 
desired by the aid of their rivals. 

Marie heaved a sigh of relief as she shut her creaking door on 
Madame Carouge. “Ah! I am glad it is over,” she said to her- 
self—*I may be made for great crimes but not for small ones. I 
do not hesitate at a mutilation, perhaps a murder, but lying revolts 
me. I hated to deceive that wretched woman’s vanity. How 
simple she is—hardly worth the trouble of duping! If she had 
suspected that Achille Serre loved me or that I loved him, she 
would have been less easily fooled. Now there is no more to do 
but to leave this garret for ever. To-morrow morning we shall 
reach Paris and begin our new life—together! It was wiser to 
arrange that we should meet only at the station and just before 
the train starts—one must foresee everything; and if Madame 
Carouge uses her charm half-an-hour sooner than I ordered, there 
will be danger for me which I do not wish that he should share. 
I have not much fear, but yet I wish it was to-morrow and I was 
far from Aubette and all its inhabitants.” 
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It was not yet late, only seven o’clock, though the September 
night was dark and misty, and the night train for Paris did 
not pass through Aubette till half-past eleven, but Marie could 
not rest in the bare garret room that she had called her home for 
years. She wrapped herself in a thick cloak and went out to 
wander in aimless restlessness through the dark narrow streets 
of the little town. She had but little luggage to encumber her, 
for till Madame Carouge’s belief in her supernatural powers had 
put money in her hands, she had been in dire poverty, finding it 
no easy‘task to gain her daily food. Within the last month she 
had become rich, but though she was not lacking in vanity nor 
in love of finery, she had not spent a centime of the earnings of 
her witchcraft upon herself. If it was not wholly for Achille she 
sinned it was for him that she put a price on her crime; her own 
profit was to come that night not long after the clock had struck 
twelve. 

Marie was in a vague, imaginative mood at this crisis of her 
fate, as if she had a personality outside herself which could note 
and catalogue her feelings, her anxieties, her hopes, with an 
analytical and quite impartial interest, and had thought to spare 
for the passers in the street, the dwellers in the houses, the 
vendors and purchasers in the shops. She wondered what their 
thoughts were—hoped that they were happy, hoped that they 
were innocent. A crime was a heavy thing to carry about with 
one, she felt (but still quite in an impersonal way, as if the 
matter in nowise concerned herself) a constantly increasing 
anxiety, made endurable only by the reflection that one would 
repent having left it undone even more than having done it. 
It was a pity, she thought, but it was inevitable, and then her 
fancies wandered away, lightly and easily, into speculations as 
to the cause of the burst of laughter that fell upon her ears 
mingled with the clink of glasses through the open door of 
acabaret. She wondered too, after an indifferent fashion, who 
were the merry-makers, but she did not guess that Achille Serre 
was one of them. 

On the threshold of a new career, he also felt unsettled, and 
eased his restlessness after his own fashion. He was bon gargon, he 
possessed that cheap and easy good nature which those who have 
it make a virtue of and think it atones for the lack of all the 
others; he was almost invariably good-tempered ; while he had a 
sou in his pocket he was ready to spend it on the first companion 
he met, and he never stopped to think whether or not the sou 
rightfully belonged to him. His is a popular character for leisure 
hours but one not appreciated during the working day; it is 
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amiable but unreliable. That morning Marie had given him the 
three thousand francs. 

“There is the money I promised you should have,” she had 
said. ‘“ Buy anything you may require and get our tickets for 
Paris, and above all be at the gare not later than a quarter past 
eleven. It would be terrible to miss the train.” 

Apparently all that Achille wanted was wine and comrades to 
help him drink it ; these he purchased to a considerable extent. 

As the wine mounted to his head Achille became boastful. He 
would be a second Barye—no, something more than that. Barye 
achieved distinction only as an animaliste,a maker of lions and 
tigers ; Achille Serre would condescend to nothing less than gods 
and heroes; he would be a second Thorwaldsen, a new Canova, 
nay, 2 modern Phidias. 

“Sans doute,” said the guests, who had never heard these 
names before, but were ready to predict for their host a career as 
famous as that of any sculptor, ancient or modern, and to drink 
to his success in it. Had he not provided good wine for that 
purpose? Achille was very hopeful and felt himself very generous 
as he disbursed Marie’s money, so freely that he lost all note of the 
hour, and at eleven o’clock was busy predicting his future fame to 
a score of more than half-drunk idlers, who had just wit enough 
left to know that he was a fool. 

Marie came to the station about ten o’clock. She had not 
meant to be so early, but she was tired and could not go on 
<walking longer. She was still in that condition of emotional 
- stupor which had marked her all the evening. She was conscious 
that she was tired, conscious that she was cold, and she knew, 
intellectually, that in giving Madame Carouge that carefully 
prepared lump of clay she had committed an act which might 
have fatal consequences for herself; but though she knew all this 
and was in the act of flying from danger, she felt utterly in- 
different to it. 

After a while, however, when she was no longer soothed by 
motion and by the cool damp air of the misty night, she became 
anxious, then terrified. 

“T have been a fool,” she cried, “ why did I do it? Would it 
not have been vengeance enough to have lured Achille away from 
her with her own money, and have given her for a charm some 
harmless rubbish, powerless for good or evil? But I had grown 
to detest the fat, self-satisfied face that thought to win my lover 
from me, and I could not resist curing it of vanity for ever. I do 
not regret what I have done—I would do it again; but the risk, 
the risk! If we were only safely away, Achille and I, I would 
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laugh at her at my leisure, but at this moment the danger is too 
near. She may use the charm before the hour I bade her, and 
then if sheshould mention my name... My rash hatred has led 
me into danger. Oh! I wish Achille was here.” 

As it drew nearer eleven she began to look for Achille more 
anxiously. The hour passed, but he did not come. 

“ He fears to come too soon,” she said to herself. ‘“ He is wiser 
than I. But yet he does not know what I have done; there is no 
reason why he should hesitate to show himself. He is always 
dilatory, that is all.” 

A quarter of an hour passed, but he did not come; half-an- 
hour, and no sign of him. The train was due now, and she was 
in despair. 

“He will be too late; we shall miss the train,” she thought 
desperately ; but it never occurred to her that she could go away 
without him. It was for Achille she had sinned; she would not 
let chance or fate defraud her of the reward of her crime. 

But the train was late. On inquiring the cause of the delay 
she was told that in the fog there had been a slight accident 
farther up the line. No very serious damage had been done, but 
the rails were injured and the Paris train was obliged to wait till 
they were in some degree repaired. 

“ Will that be long?” she asked. 

“The telegram I have received says not more than an hour,” 
replied the station-master, to whom her question was addressed ; 
“but when one wants to sleep that is more than enough.” 

“More than enough!” repeated Marie to herself as she re- 
turned to the waiting-room she had left to ask this question. 
The former stupor came over her again, with a cold certainty of 
impending evil added to it; while she trafficked in the supersti- 
tion of another she was herself superstitious, and in the accidental 
delay of the train she meant to travel by, in Achille’s non- 
appearance, she heard the voice of fate commanding the discovery 
and punishment of her crime. She felt certain of this, but she 
was not moved by it; she accepted the omens and made no 
attempt to escape her doom—sat still, with her chin resting on 
her hand, and her eyes gazing blindly at the wall opposite. 
There was time yet, if she made haste, to warn Madame Carouge 
of her danger, but no idea of doing so entered Marie’s dulled 
brain; the deed was done, the crime committed, and to her it 
seemed irrevocable. 

The station clock striking midnight, however, roused her to a 
sudden horror and fear. There flashed across her brain a vision 
of her rival, awe-struck and credulous, bending over the gradually 
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heating clay; she could picture to herself the injury she had done, 
and the instinct of flight dawned in her heart. She longed 
with a terrified impatience for the train to come. And then she 
remembered that, having given Achille the money she had received 
from Madame Carouge, she had neither a railway ticket nor money to 
buy one. She had in her possession only a few sous, not enough to 
carry her ten miles on her journey. And Achille had not come. 

Then she gave herself up for lost; she knew that through her 
own foolish trust in her lover, her doom was about to come upon 
her, and when at last the belated train entered the station, she 
gazed at it with a sick feeling of hopelessness, like one who, from 
the deck of a sinking ship, sees the last boat depart without 
him. From behind the barriers of the platform she watched it go, 
and then turned once more to enter the waiting-room. With 
the knowledge that her fate was inevitable a certain impassive 
courage returned to her. 

“Tt is just!” she muttered. “For Achille the sin; through 
Achille the punishment !” 

She had no thought of leaving the station, of seeking other 
means of escape ; she gave up all attempt to evade destiny. 

She had not long to wait. The train had been gone not many 
seconds when she heard hasty footsteps, and there entered two 
gendarmes, and behind them, with dazed eyes and stumbling 
footsteps, Achille Serre. 

It was indeed he who, in ignorance of the reason of their quest, 
had, in the garrulousness of intoxication, told them where to 
find Marie. He had at last recalled himself from visions of the 
future to present duties, and wholly unconscious that the time 
fixed for joining his sweetheart was long past, had reeled forth 
from the cabaret to go to the station. He was so stupefied with 
wine that he missed the well-known way, and stumbling across 
two men who were hurrying along from the street where Marie 
had lived, asked them to direct him. 

“ Why do you want to go to the gare at this hour?” asked one 
angrily, not willing to be disturbed in the prosecution of a more 
important matter by the charge of a drunken man. 

“Marie is waiting for me there,” replied Achille in thjck 
heavy tones. 

The gendarme stopped. 

“Who did you say?” 

“Marie Pommier. We are going to Paris, she and I.” 

“ Vraiment !” said the gendarme with a little laugh. “I think 
you deceive yourself, my friend; but come with us—we are going 
to the station also.” 
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But the two officers hurried so quickly that Achille’s ill-guided 
feet could not keep up with them, and he was several yards 
behind when they entered the waiting-room where Marie sat. 
They had pronounced the words of arrest, and were standing by 
her side with that unmistakeable air of possession which belongs 
to the officer of the law when he has captured his criminal. She 
was quite calm; she had known for an hour past that this would 
come. 

“What is the matter? Why do you touch Marie?” exclaimed 
her lover. 

“T do not think you fully understand the character of this 
young lady,” said the gendarme who had first addressed Achille ; 
“she has thrown vitriol on a rival in a most novel and ingenious 
way.” 

“She—Marie! What do you mean?” 

“She professes to be a witch, this Mademoiselle Marie, and she 
gave to Madame Carouge, the hostess of the Dragon Rouge, a 
love-charm, in the shape of a lump of clay, which she was to heat, 
and let the vapour rising from it cover her face. Madame 
Carouge obeyed the directions, but there rose from the heated 
clay not vapour but fire. It had been saturated with sulphuric 
acid, and her face is burned horribly—beyond recognition.” 

A flash of vindictive triumph illuminated for a moment Marie’s 
stolid countenance. ‘Beyond recognition!” she repeated softly. 
“That is what I promised her, though she did not understand my 
meaning.” 

Achille shrunk away from the group and gazed with horror at 
the girl. “Is this true?” he cried. 

“ Quite true,” she replied calmly ; “as true as that if you had 
been here at the time you promised, we should have been far from 
Aubette by this time, and I should be safe. But that does not 
matter,” she went on ina gentler tone; ‘“‘I do not blame you; 
one cannot escape destiny. Only this I ask of you. You have 
the money, the three thousand frances ; spend it as we arranged, 
in fitting yourself to become an artist. That would give me 
consolation ; I should not repent sinning for your profit.” 

“Take this money—the price of a crime!” cried Achille in 
momentary anger; and he took a handful of coins from his pocket 
as if to cast the ill-gotten gains away from him. But he paused— 
a lower greed overcame him—and the money remained in his 
hands. He turned his back on Marie, as if repudiating all share 
in her guilt, while profiting by the act that incurred condem- 
nation. 


The gendarmes led Marie away. She took the first steps 
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slowly, and paused at the door to look back, evidently waiting for 
some word of farewell from the man for whom she had sinned. 
None came. A dark flush mounted to her brow as at last she 
turned abruptly away. ‘ Dépéchons!” she said. 

“Bad as she is,” whispered one of the gendarmes to his com- 
panion, “ cette diablesse is the nobler animal of the two.” 











On the Verge of a Cragedy. 
A TRUE NARRATIVE. 
By GEORGE AUSTIN. 


“Lefroy’s account of the events that preceded the assassination of Mr. 
Gold, has perhaps never been surpassed in the thrilling history of murder. 
He says that the whole of the day on which the crime was perpetrated, from 
the time he left Wallington, the Devil was with him. While he wasin the 
station before the train started, he put the question to the Devil which it 
was to be—Poverty and Honour, or Wealth and Dishonour—and while he 
was debating this choice, the Devil suggested the latter; whereupon he 
walked up the platform and got into a carriage in which there happened to 
be a passenger, alone. It was into this Lefroy entered, and not, as stated 
by the railway witness, that in which Mr. Gold was sitting. When he 
entered, the passenger apparently not caring that Lefroy should see him 
eating strawberries, put the fruit on the hat-rail, and taking out his news- 
paper began to read. As he did so, Lefroy also took out his own paper, 
still however keeping an eye upon his fellow-passenger. Meanwhile he 
cautiously drew his revolver out of his pocket, concealing it under his paper 
to discover whether it was properly loaded, and this being ascertained, he 
then ‘full cocked’ it. He actually intended to take this gentleman’s life ; 
but every time Lefroy looked up from his paper, he found his companion— 
to use his own words—staring at him as much as to say, ‘I know what you 
are about.’ So near was this traveller to being a victim in the place of 
Mr. Gold! ”—Daily Telegraph, November, 28, 1882. 

[If any apology were required for introducing to the reader the 
following true narrative, I think it would be found in the fact of 
some of the incidents related being of an extremely unusual and 
remarkable character. I may also add that I have been strongly 
urged, both by friends and strangers to whom I have related the 


story, to place it before the public. ] 


Ir was on a hot summer day, some few years ago, that, after a 
fatiguing morning’s work in the City, I was about to travel from 
London, by an early afternoon express train, to Brighton. Being 
somewhat exhausted by the heat of the weather, and with a parched 
throat, I had, before starting, purchased a basket of strawberries as 
a substitute for lunch. I had arrived at the station early, and 
having rather a desire to be alone, with a view to the enjoyment of a 
quiet siesta, I entered a first-class compartment otherwise unoccupied. 
At the last moment before the train was set in motion, the carriage 
door was suddenly opened, and a tallish, slight, young man sprang 
rapidly in, and placed himself in the corner seat on the opposite side 
of the carriage and farthest from me. 

According to my casual observation, he was a man of not ungentle- 
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manly mien, but conveyed the impression of one who was accustomed 
to late hours spent in a vitiated atmosphere. 

I had just begun to eat my strawberries. My first impulse was 
to invite my fellow-passenger to partake of the fruit, but for some 
undefined reason I abstained from doing so. 

I have often since endeavoured to account for the origin of my 
second impulse, and have been compelled to arrive at the humiliating 
conclusion that it must have been attributable to nothing more nor 
less than greediness. If I had been half-way through the straw- 
berries, I should in all probability have obeyed the impulse of 
hospitality, but I was not self-sacrificing enough to let a stranger 
“revel free” amongst the larger specimens of fruit with which our 
fruiterers with commendable liberality invariably bait the top of the 
basket. 

I was however so far sensitive on the subject, that I could not 
continue to enjoy the strawberries alone, and therefore placed the 
basket in the rack above my head, intending to resume my feast at a 
later period. It is important to mention this incident of the straw- 
berries, because, as will be seen hereafter, it has a very significant 
bearing upon my narrative. 

I then occupied myself with my newspaper, my fellow-traveller 
being apparently similarly engaged. It is necessary to state here 
that I am short-sighted, so that beyond a certain distance, say about 
eight or ten feet, according to the amount of light, I do not clearly 
recognise features, unless aided by glasses, which I do not always use. 

My readers may doubtless be aware that persons afflicted with 
short-sight, have often apparently a habit of staring or gazing 
intently at the object which they are endeavouring to see. This is 
pre-eminently the case with me; so much so indeed that acquaintances 
have often indignantly exclaimed, “ Why, I met you the other day in 
the street, you stared me out of countenance, and then passed on as 
if you did not know me!”—the real state of the case being that I 
had not recognised them at all. To resume my narrative, I recollect 
that I occasionally glanced at the stranger, who was just within the 
range of my vision, and that he appeared to be looking at me with a 
glittering eye; a fact to which I did not attach any importance at 
the time, and which would not have left any impression on my mind 
but for subsequent events. 

The train stopped at Croydon Station (about ten miles from 
London), and there my fellow-passenger abruptly quitted the car- 
riage, no conversation whatever having passed between us. I pro- 
ceeded on my journey, and in due time arrived at Brighton, some 
fifty odd miles from London, and did not, during that day, hear of 
anything unusual having happened. 
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On the following morning I was again in the train accompanied 
by some friends travelling to London. On opening our newspapers 
we were much startled at reading : 


“DREADFUL MURDER OF A GENTLEMAN YESTERDAY 
AFTERNOON ON THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 
BODY FOUND IN BALCOMBE TUNNEL.” 


Then followed an account of a passenger alighting at Preston 
Station (which is within a short distance of Brighton) in a terribly 
shattered and forlorn condition ; whose clothes were smeared with 
blood, whose general appearance indicated that he had been engaged 
in a struggle of a very severe and sanguinary nature, and who stated 
that he had been brutally attacked and robbed by a man in the 
carriage, who had then escaped while the train was still in motion. 

His story being believed by the railway officials, although there 
were many circumstances which should have made them suspicious 
as to the truth of it, he was allowed to take his departure. 

A few hours later, however, a report was received of the body of a 
gentleman having been found in Balcombe Tunnel, who, judging 
from his general appearance, had evidently been murdered. 

The real state of the case appears then to have dawned upon the 
acute minds of the railway officials, who arrived at the intelligent 
conclusion, that instead of having been attacked, the dilapidated man 
who alighted at Preston Station, and whom they had so innocently 
allowed to depart, was, in fact, the murderer of the unfortunate 
gentleman whose body had been found in Balcombe Tunnel. 

The newspaper report then proceeded to give a description of his 
personal appearance, height, dress, &c., and other particulars, to 
facilitate the endeavours of the police to effect his capture. 

When I read this statement I was struck with amazement, and 
exclaimed, “ Why, that is the exact description of the passenger in 
whose company I travelled yesterday afternoon, and by the train 
named, as far as Croydon Station!” I then related to my friends the 
incident of the strawberries, and my greediness in connection there- 
with. 

The murder naturally became the all-engrossing topic of conver- 
sation for several days, especially amongst those who were accustomed 
to travel on the Brighton Railway, and their friends; and a panic 
with regard to railway travelling with one other passenger only in 
the same carriage, took, for some time, possession of the mind of the 
public; and there arose considerable discussion, as to whether it 
would not be advantageous, for the general safety, to adopt the 
American system, and to abolish compartments, thus throwing open 
all the carriages from one end of the train to the other. This idea 
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however was soon abandoned, as the majority were of opinion that 
the luxury of our present system of comparative privacy is preferable. 
Moreover it must be remembered that no murder in a railway 
carriage had taken place for the previous seventeen years, and 
therefore that the chances against such an occurrence are many 
millions to one. 

The story of my having travelled, as I believed, as far as Croydon 
Station with the suspected man, whose name turned out to be Lefroy, 
was not unnaturally often repeated in my family circle, and amongst 
my club, and other friends. 

After the lapse of many days, Lefroy was traced to, and arrested 
in, an obscure lodging in the east of London, and in a very abject and 
dejected condition. He was then charged with the murder of the 
gentleman whose body had been found in Balcombe Tunnel, and 
evidence was taken in the usual way before a magistrate. 

The ticket inspector at the London terminus swore that he knew 
the person of the prisoner very well, and that he put him into a car- 
riage at that station with the gentleman whom he was charged with 
having murdered, and with whose personal appearance he was also 
perfectly well acquainted, as he was a constant traveller on the line. 
He likewise stated that the prisoner had on a “ bowler hat.” 

When I read that piece of evidence, I was compelled to come to 
the conclusion that the belief that I had travelled with the accused 
as far as Croydon Station was incorrect, as my fellow-passenger wore 
a “tall silk hat,” and that the similarity of dress and appearance in 
other respects was simply a coincidence, which however in any case 
would have been somewhat singular, as there were very fow first- 
class passengers on that day in the train by which we travelled. On 
reading further however, I observed that the officials at Preston 
Station, where the prisoner alighted, swore that he wore a “ tall silk 
hat.” 

This evidence forcibly brought back my original impressions as to 
the identity of the man, and I was so much interested in the matter, 
that I took the trouble to seek out the ticket inspector at the London 
terminus, and asked him how he accounted for the discrepancy 
between his evidence, and that of the officials at Preston Station, with 
regard to the hat. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, “I may have possibly made a mistake about 
the hat, but I am positive that I put the accused into the carriage 
with the murdered gentleman at this station.” 

Although, of course, somewhat shaken in my conviction by this 
renewed and unequivocal assertion of the ticket inspector, I never- 
theless continued to entertain a strong instinctive feeling, almost 
amounting to certainty, of the correctness of my first impression. 
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I was never however sufficiently interested in the matter—and this 
may appear strange to many of my readers—to be induced to make 
a personal inspection of the prisoner, which fact was probably in a 
great degree attributable to the doubts which had been raised in my 
mind by the very positive assertions of the ticket inspector ; moreover 
he would have been attired in such very different clothing to that in 
which my fellow-passenger was dressed, that it would most likely 
have been difficult to recognise him with any degree of certainty ; 
and furthermore, any evidence which I could give would have been 
of no practical value, in addition to which police and criminal courts 
of law have never had any great attraction for me. 

The result of the evidence was that the accused man Lefroy was 
committed for trial, which did not take place for some months after- 
wards, and in the crowd of events which are always so rapidly 
following each other, the matter was temporarily forgotten. 

When however the time arrived for the trial to take place, the 
subject again occupied the attention of the public in a very intense 
degree. The trial lasted for some days, and terminated by the 
prisoner being found guilty, and sentence of death being passed 
upon him. 

A day or two before that appointed for the execution, I was relating 
to my children the story of the murder, in the summer of 1864, and 
also in a railway carriage, of a gentleman named Briggs, the chief 
clerk in the bank of Messrs. Robarts, by aGerman called Miller. This 
murder created intense excitement at the time, as the murderer 
evaded the pursuit of the police, and actually escaped to America, 
where, however, he was arrested on arrival, and given up under the 
extradition treaty, brought back to this country, tried, condemned, 
and hanged. It is somewhat singular that a hat also played a 
prominent part in that tragedy. Up till the last moment, Miiller 
asserted his innocence, even until the rope was actually round his 
neck, when, in answer to the last appeal of the German clergyman 
who was in attendance upon him, and who earnestly implored him 
not to rush into the presence of his Maker with a lie upon his lips, 
the unhappy man exclaimed, “ Ich habe es gethan!” (I did it.) 

“Now,” said I, “the condemned man Lefroy may be equally 
obstinate ; but should he make a detailed confession, I shall be very 
curious to see the particulars, as the conviction is still as strong as 
ever on my mind that I did travel in the same carriage with him on 
the day of the murder as far as Croydon Station, notwithstanding 
the evidence of the railway officials to the contrary.” 

On the following afternoon, the day preceding that on which 
Lefroy was appointed to be hanged, on entering my club, the first 
man I saw was our cheery messmate, Captain Aquinas, distinguished 
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for the dulcet tones in which he mastheads us when we revoke or 
trump his best card, or fail to see his “ Peter” at whist. 

Said he, “ Do you remember the story you told us on the day after 
the murder, expressing your belief that you had been a fellow- 
passenger with the murderer as far as Croydon Station, and your 
greediness about the strawberries ?” 

(Alas, nobody ever seems to forget that unhappy admission of 
mine !) 

“Certainly,” replied I. “ Perfectly well.” 

“ Well,” said he, “if you read the Daily Telegraph, you will see 
that Lefroy has made a statement in which he fully confirms your 
story.” 

nn sought out the statement in the Daily Telegraph, 
and there, sure enough, the prisoner made particular mention of the 
fact of his fellow-passenger having a basket of strawberries, and of 
his evident disinclination to continue eating them in his presence, 
and how he therefore placed them in the rack at the back of the 
carriage; how he then devoted himself to the perusal of his news- 
paper ; how he, the prisoner, also had a newspaper, behind which he 
had a loaded revolver, cocked and ready for use; how he had been 
more or less under the influence of the Evil Fiend from the time he 
arose from his bed that morning, and how he had resolved to murder 
his fellow-passenger; but somehow, whenever he looked at him, the 
gentleman always appeared to be staring at him most intently, as 
much as to say, “I know what you are about,” and that he, in 
consequence, became so unnerved that he felt quite incapable of 
carrying out his intention; and, on the arrival of the train at 
Croydon Station, he rushed from the carriage, and got into another, 
in which there was only one other passenger, whom he eventually 
murdered, casting the body into Baleombe Tunnel. 

Poor unhappy wretch! Here was a man looking at him only 
occasionally, with indistinct and imperfect vision, and not having 
the most remote idea that he had any sinister intention in his mind ; 
whilst the intending murderer in his distracted and guilty conscience, 
actually becomes impressed with the idea that the eye of that man is 
piercing him te the very soul! Why, if it were not a matter of such 
solemnity it would be almost ludicrous. But I will not attempt to 
solve this enigma. It affords at least an additional illustration 
that 


“Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men.” 


T cannot quit this part of my narrative without dwelling for a 
moment on an episode in it which to my mind affords another 
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singular subject for reflection; as indicating how in this world of 
anomalies, tragedy and farce may be in close proximity to each 
other, and even be mistaken one for the other. 

Lefroy leaves me in the railway carriage perfectly unconscious of 
the peril which had been hanging over me, and while I am calmly 
and placidly, and slumberingly proceeding on my journey, he in the 
course of a few minutes, and within a few compartments from me, 
becomes engaged in a frightful struggle with the unfortunate gentle- 
man whom he finally murders. This death struggle is observed by a 
woman and her daughter from the window of a cottage standing 
close to the railway; and they seeing the figures moving rapidly 
about in the carriage, are amused at what they believed to be two 
passengers engaged in skylarking. They looked upon a tragedy and 
absolutely believed it to be a farce! 

The perusal of this statement of the condemned man in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph, naturally created much excitement 
amongst those of my relations and friends who had become acquainted 
with my original story, and it was the unanimously expressed 
opinion that my preservation was attributable to my being short- 
sighted. 

I certainly do not claim to possess a greater amount of physical 
courage, or indifference to danger than most men, and I suppose I 
may not be an imaginative man, for the terrible fate I so narrowly 
escaped has never given me any shock, or prevented a night’s rest, 
whilst another person, though only a slight acquaintance, on hearing 
of my fortunate escape from a cruel death, was so agitated as to be 
unable to sleep the whole night after hearing my narrative. 

One of the most remarkable incidents connected with my narrative, 
is the fact that I had nearly forty pounds in my purse, of which the 
murderer might have possessed himself with very little difficulty 
had he remained in the carriage with me, as I should undoubtedly 
have slumbered during the journey between Croydon and Brighton ; 
whereas he did not obtain as much as twenty shillings from the 
unfortunate gentleman whom he so cruelly slaughtered; and the 
fact of his being so short of money was the immediate cause of his 
being traced and arrested. 

There is still another singular incident to relate, remarkable on 
account of the way in which it presented itself being purely accidental, 
and which would almost seem to be furnished for the purpose of 
supplying the final link in the chain of evidence which proves the 
truth and completeness of my story. 

About a week after the unfortunate man was executed, a friend 
came to me and said, “ A curious thing has happened this morning. 
I was walking in East Street, when I met my old friend, the 
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Reverend Mr. Cole,* who is the chaplain of Lewes Gaol, in which 
Lefroy was imprisoned and hanged. We naturally spoke of the 
recent event, and of the wretched man with whom the reverend 
gentleman had had the misfortune to be in such close association. I 
casually remarked, ‘ By-the-way, there is a man in my club who was 
the passenger who travelled with Lefroy on the day of the murder as 
far as Croydon Station.’ ‘Indeed,’ exclaimed the chaplain, ‘that is 
very extraordinary! What is the name of that gentleman? I must 
ask you to place me in communication with him, as I have something 
very important to say to him.’” In reply to a letter of mine to 


Mr. Cole, I received the following communication : 


“H. M. Prison, Lewes, 
“ Dec. 15, 1881. 
“ DEAR SIR, 

“T am very glad to receive your letter, which corroborates most 
remarkably a statement made to me by the criminal Percy Lefroy Mapleton, 
after his sentence, that he entered at London Bridge, on the 27th of June 
last, a carriage occupied by a gentleman who was eating strawberries at the 
time, and who placed them in the rack above his head as he entered. 

“He described the gentleman to me as apparently about forty years 
of age, slight, with dark hair, and with eyes which appeared to him so 
searching in their character that he felt obliged to abandon his intention 
of robbery and violence, and to change carriages at Croydon. The evidence 
of the ticket collector, Franks, was so positive that Lefroy entered the 
carriage with Mr. Gold at London Bridge, that the prisoner’s unsupported 
declaration to the contrary could only be accepted by me with reservation, 
but your testimony now effered, and corresponding as it does in minute 
particulars with his account, leaves no doubt in my mind as to his actually 
having been your fellow-passenger as far as Croydon, and I am also now 
aware that previous to his trial and long before the newspaper report 
appeared, he had given the same information for purposes of his defence 
whilst he was in close custody here, and therefore unable to hear, without 
the cognisance of the authorities, either directly or indirectly from yourself 
on the subject. 

“It is a great satisfaction to me to be able by your aid thus tw test the 
truthfulness of one of the statements of the dying man, as it leads me to 
hope that his account to me generally of the details of his terrible crime 
may have been equally truthful. 





* Since writing this narrative I have seen the chaplain, and in course of 
conversation he mentioned, as a noteworthy circumstance, that until 
meeting our mutual friend in East Street, he had not seen him for some 
years, and he had not met him since. So that if one or other had passed a 
certain point a minute sooner or later, I should, in all probability, never 
have been brought into communication with the reverend gentleman, and 
should thus have been deprived of his most important testimony, which 
has contributed so largely to prove the truth of my narrative, and he would 
not have been afforded the opportunity of complying with the injunctions 
of the dying man. 
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“TI offer you my earnest congratulations on what I now fully believe to 
have been a providential escape, and I think it is only due to you that I 
should afford you the information which you request. 

“T am, dear Sir, 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
“ (Signed) 'T’. H. CoLe 
“ (Chaplain). 
“ GeorGE AvsTIN, Esq., 
“ Brighton.” 


My friend then arranged that he and I should pay a visit to 
the reverend gentleman, and we accordingly went over to Lewes on 
the following day. 

The chaplain requested me first to relate my version of the story, 
having heard which, he was able, from written statements of the 
condemned man, to confirm fully each detail of the occurrences which 
I had described, and especially the fact that the fixed and piercing 
manner in which he imagined his fellow-traveller was looking at him 
utterly unnerved him, and compelled him to abandon the intention 
which he had formed to assassinate and rob him. 

The chaplain also possessed so accurate a description of my 
personal appearance, that my identity as the fellow-traveller of the 
murderer was established beyond question, and he moreover confided 
to me the following information. 

“Shortly before the unhappy man was hanged, when he had 
abandoned all hope of his life being spared, and he was, in fact, making 
his confession, he was very anxious to convince me that he was not 
utterly incapable of speaking the truth. He was moreover very 
angry (although acknowledging the justice of the sentence passed 
upon him) at the inaccurate evidence of the ticket inspector, 
who so positively swore that he put him into the carriage with 
Mr. Gold at the London terminus. He then told me the story 
of riding with the passenger who was eating strawberries, as far as 
Croydon Station, and how, under the influence of his searching gaze, 
as he said, he rushed from the carriage in a state of distraction and 
panic, perfectly incapable of carrying out the crime which he had 
contemplated. He implored me, if ever I should meet that gentle- 
man, to ascertain from him the truth of these assertions made by him, 
the condemned man.” 

There is therefore no doubt that my short-sight was, under 
the providence of God, to whom I offer my most thankful acknow- 
ledgments, the means of my preservation from a horrible fate. 

It will be remembered that I have stated, that so long as the sworn 
evidence of the railway official was opposed to, and apparently dis- 
proved, my theory of having ridden with the murderer, I was never 
induced to make a journey for the purpose of seeing him. But as 
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soon as the announcement was made of the confession which con- 
firmed my version of the matter, I conceived a strong wish to have a 
personal view of him; it was however too late, as he was to be 
hanged on the following morning. 

Within a few days it was advertised that the effigy of the criminal 
was being exhibited at Madame Tussaud’s. 

Knowing how lifelike are the representations at that establish- 
ment, I was seized with an irresistible desire to see in waa the figure 
which I had not had the curiosity to inspect in the flesh. 

I accordingly took the earliest opportunity of visiting Madame 
Tussaud’s, and there, in gazing on the features of the waxen image, 
I had additional confirmation of the correctness of my original belief. 
There, beyond a doubt, was the likeness of the man who had looked 
at me with a glittering eye! 

As I stood in that grim chamber of horrors amongst the crowd of 
spectators, none of whom probably were more interested in the 
figure of Lefroy than in any of the other surrounding effigies of 
murderers, I could not help speculating on the reflections regarding 
him which might be passing through their minds, as compared with 
those which occupied my own! 
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Part III. 


Wuen he came to the cabinet he saw himself in the looking- 
glass, and would have shouted with laughter, had he not seen 
something else as well. What he saw in himself, was a bent 
body, a flushed face with dark rings of hair lying dankly on a 
puckered forehead; a mouth slightly open, and two white rows 
of teeth clenched together ; eyes that were full of mingled fiendish 
joy and base apprehension—in a word, a criminal escaping from 
justice ! 

What he saw besides himself, not only cut short all philosophi- 
cal enjoyment of his own appearance, but completely paralysed 
him for a moment or so. And then he turned round with a gasp! 

A young girl with a face full of unspeakable terror was stealing 
from behind the large screen, and groping along the mantelshelf 
for a bell-rope—groping, not because she could not see, although 


it was getting so dark, but because she dared not take her eyes 
from the horrible thief. 


“Don’t ring. It’s nothing!” he exclaimed. 

“Then put down that paper!” she said bravely enough, but 
choking with fear nevertheless, and still groping with one 
trembling hand. 


“Then take your hand from the mantelshelf. I will explain. 
Listen to me.” 

“T will obey you, Monsieur. I will do everything you wish— 
only do not harm me. Oh, thank God! there he is!” 

There had been an unmistakable knock at the door. 

“Open the door for me, will you, Berthe ?” cried a man’s voice 
outside. 

“Don’t answer,” said Jean-Louis in a rapid whisper, “or I shall 
—be desperate. Let me get away.” 

The young girl sprang to the door ; and Jean-Louis sprang quite 
as suddenly another way to the door leading to the fourth room, 
and popped through it. 

It had struck him that Madame Sélonge’s only chance of getting 
back that terrible letter, and for Marjolaine to be confused by 
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it, was to put much space between himself and whoever the new- 
comer might be. 

Had he had time to notice anything, he would have seen that 
the next room was a dressing-room. It had baths and wardrobes, 
and other dressing-room paraphernalia. It also had two doors. 
As he could not however go through both, and had no time to 
make a careful selection, he chose the nearest, and the next second 
was through it and had bolted it in the very face of his pursuer ! 

He then found himself in total darkness, and immediately 
tumbled down some steps—picked himself up; then he heard a 
crash as though a door were being forced open; stumbled down 
some more steps—then something shining and glittering seemed 
to leap up at him! He had just time to think—‘ Water!” but 
could not stop himself and—souse !—by the mere force of impetus, 
went headlong into about eight feet of it. 

He came back to the surface speedily, and struck out—splutter- 
ing and choking—but he could as yet neither see nor hear. For, 
whether a header is taken voluntarily or not, makes all the 
difference. Then he became conscious of a voice, broken with 
laughter, asking him: 

“ Dites done, la bas! Can you swim?” 

He was beginning to see things. There was a feeble glimmer 
of light shining on some steps. 

“ Va te faire pendre!” he gurgled. 

“Oh no! It is you who will be hanged.” 

“Tt is possible. If so, it will be for smashing your head in, 
when I get out of this. Where am I?” 

“You are in my swimming-bath. And my name is De la 
Grosniére !” 

“Very well. I am a poor devil of a farmer, and an honest man!” 

“You must give me your definition of honesty by-and-by. I 
pine for novelty of all kinds. There’s a rope round the wall of 
the bath—have you found it ?” 

“No, but it found me. It’s the same thing.” 

* Exactly. How long shall you be taking your bath ?” 

“As long as you choose to keep me here. I can’t walk up 
walls. I never knew any swimming-bath quite so dark. Swim- 
ming-bath is a polite term for the house-cistern, I should say.” 

“ You interest me greatly do you know! Fancy a man being 
forced to swim about in deep water in the dark, and being jocose! 
Where is the letter you stole?” 

“Tn the water.” 

“T want it.” 

“SodoI! Iam swimming about trying to find it!” 
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“JT imagine that when you have found it, you will have the 
goodness to hand it back to me.” 

“Then your mind is full of illusion, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Monsieur le Comte! Why this sudden politeness ?” 

“ Because I am recovering my temper.” 

“And I am losing mine! Who are you? Where do you 
come from ?” 

“Jean-Louis Thibout. The new man at the old farm beyond 
Varenne.” 

“What! that young fellow? Nota regular thief?” 

“No, Monsieur—only occasionally, for amusement,” said the 
young man in the water. 

“Then—in the name of all that is extraordinary, what is the 
particular little mischief you are at now?” 

“T have a proposal to make, Monsieur le Comte. Get a light 
of some sort. Jump into the water. He who first seizes the 
letter keeps it!” 

He thought no more of Madame Sélonge’s daughter, or of the five 
or six or seven or eight hundred francs. It was one young man’s 
sharpness and will pitted against another’s. It was the semblance 
of a fight in which there must be a victor and a vanquished. 

But Monsieur de la Grosniére thought differently. 

“You are a very bold young fellow!” said he with a little laugh! 
“You rather please me with your easy insolence. Wait a bit; I 
am going to light the gas.” 

Jean-Louis heard the sound of a match. In another moment 
there was light enough. He was certainly in a very large 
swimming-bath, that should have been lighted by a large sky- 
light. But there had been great damage done by a recent storm 
to the panes of glass, and the whole skylight was covered with 
tarpaulin ; whence the darkness. 

Then he saw Monsieur de la Grosniére sitting on the very steps 
down which he had tumbled. We had picked up the letter, which 
presumably had been lying in the dark at his feet all the time, 
and he was reading it ! 

And Jean-Louis came to the just conclusion that in his own 
sudden introduction to a fresh element, he must have dropped it. 

“You are aware of the contents of this letter, are you?” 
inquired Monsieur de la Grosniére looking up from its perusal. 

“You must not suppose, Monsieur, that I shall continue to float 
about ina. . . cistern, and answer any questions that may be put 
to me. Perhaps you would like me to go through some little 
tricks like the sea-lion that was at Rouen.” 

“ Merci, Thibout! I can see for myself that you are very good 
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at little tricks. And you don’t suppose, do you, that Iam going 
to help you out of the water and offer to rub you down with hot 
towels ? - Come and sit on the lower step here. I will go higher 
up. But do not let us have any scuffling. I am rather wiry. 
Besides, what would you gain by it ?” 

“Nothing at all,” admitted Jean-Louis frankly, and forthwith 
took his seat on the lower step. “Now,” continued he with an 
ironical smile—“ now I am quite comfortable, Monsieur ; begin 
your little questions.” 

“Do you know the contents of this note? ” 

“‘Monsieur—it’s a long story. But evidently it must be told. 
Of course cette pauwvre chére demoiselle, she must be a little out 
of her senses. I came upon her unawares, and she—she was 
confused—and then she led me to infer that she was Mademoiselle 
Sélonge, and it appears——” 

“Silence!” exclaimed Monsieur de la Grosniére indignantly. 
“Have the goodness not to mention names! That lady has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter.” 

“You will pardon me, Monsieur le Comte,” said Jean-Louis 
firmly—“ she has a great deal to do with it. It may be good 
manners to ignore that . . . but you know very well, entre nous, 
that it’s impossible now. She had the goodness to make me her 
confidant, and—how shall I say?—the partner in her little 
harmless escapade; and therefore : 

“ Bien, bien !” exclaimed Monsieur de la Grosniére impatiently. 

“But it is not bien, Monsieur. I am myself engaged to a 
young girl, and Zs 

“Then you must feel, yourself, that a girl’s name is a very 
delicate thing to handle—que diable! You may have heard of me. 
I am not without sentiments of gratitude. And if I can count 
upon your keeping things quiet——” 

“ Parblew! (that’s just what I came about)” thought Jean- 
Louis. 

“The lady is an angel of virtue and goodness. Put that well 
into your head,” said Monsieur de la Grosniére. 

“Certainly! but it will want a good deal of ramming in, if it 
is to stay there.” . This remark, however, all but the first word, 
was a muttered one, and was either unheard, or ignored. 

“Still,” continued Monsieur de la Grosniére, “if her—her 
absence from home were known, it might be misconstrued!” 

“ Parbleu!” 

“Don’t keep on exclaiming ‘ Parblew!’ It is very offensive to 
me. Of course I intend to tell her mother.” 

“Oh! her mother knows.” 
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“ Sacristi! Who told her?” 

“ Why—naturally, I did.” 

“You did? You are an ass!” 

“Tam!” cried Jean-Louis. “Iam a thousand crass idiots!” 

“JT desire you to believe me when I say that Mademoiselle, the 
young girl, is an angel.” 

“ (est entendu!” cried Jean-Louis. The words were conform- 
able, but the tone was not. 

“And if you so much as breathe a word of having seen her, 
where you have seen her, I will pull you round the village by the 
end of your nose.” 

Jean-Louis laughed right out. But it was not a scornful laugh. 
He was far too manly a man to take any notice of the absurd 
threat. It had only struck him that Monsieur de la Grosnitre 
and his fiancée had come to very different conclusions about his 
nose. 

“Listen to me, Monsieur le Comte,” said he good-temperedly. 
“T am really an honest man, and there is no need for you to 
speak so offensively to me.” 

“You may be an honest man, but you are an obtuse one—a 
dense one! You must have the temperament of a hundred old 
maids. What! A young girl says something to you quite in 
confidence, and you go and tell her mother. And the mother 
perhaps sends you here? I thought so! Upon my word, it’s 
quite a family party. If the mother was anxious, why did she 
not do her own commissions—nom d’un chien! It’s inconceivable. 
What did she tell you to tell me? That it is all my fault. Of 
course it is! You don’t suppose I am going to shelter myself 
behind an innocent girl. It is certainly my fault. But after all, 
where is the tremendous harm of the thing? I don’t see it!” 

“Let us be clear!” exclaimed Jean-Louis exasperatedly. 
“Evidently, Monsieur, you do not think much of the little... 
escapade. All the better! What I came for, at Madame 
Sélonge’s desire, was not to say anything to you at all—it was to 
get that letter. Iran away when I saw you coming, because I had 
the letter in my hand, but I have never touched anything that 
did not belong to me.” 

“Well—well, let us keep to the letter. What on earth did 
Madame Sélonge want this letter for?” 

“Well, Monsieur le Comte, I do not say that it is not nonsense, 
of course ; but it is rather compromising, and she thought Z 

“Compromising ? Good heavens! I had no notion she was 


such a dragon. Don’t tell lies, please. Think of another reason. 
Come!” 
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Jean-Louis was about to stare in unfeigned astonishment; 
Monsieur de la Grosniére promised to be what is popularly called 
“un mari complaisant,” and no mistake !—when his expression of 
astonishment gave way suddenly to one of extreme imbecility, 
and he sneezed three or four loud sneezes. 

“There! He is catching cold. Get up, my man, and stamp about.” 

“But Monsieur, where am I to stamp?” cried the young man, 
sneezing again and again. ‘“ Why don’t you let me go and take 
off some of these things.” 

“ Not until you have explained this farce.” 

“ Nom dune pipe!” cried Jean-Louis, furious at last. “ What 
do you call a farce, Monsieur le Comte? That she pretends all 
that ... nonsense about me? Of course, so far, it is a farce, and if 
it does not make you angry, so much the better! So far lam 
with you; there is no cause for anger or jealousy on your part. 
Mademoiselle is good enough to pretend to be interested in me. 
In me! She never saw me before to-day. I can only be a 
potato in her eyes.” 

“ Assez!” cried Monsieur de la Grosniére suddenly and 
violently. “You understand, my good fellow, that I must either 
knock your head off, or take no notice whatever of your insolence. 
Be good enough not to repeat to me the ignorant chatterings of 
your women-folk.” 

“But—my women-folk? It is what she repeated, herself, to 
me! She took the letter from her dress, and gave it to me her- 
self, and she said——” 

“Who said—what?” shouted Monsieur de la Grosniére. 

“ Ma-de-moi-selle Sé-longe! If you will have it!” roared 
Jean-Louis. 

“But—animal! This letter is not from Mademoiselle Sélonge 
at all!” 

Nothing further was said for two or three seconds. Then 
they both spoke at once. 

“ But—she took it from her dress——” 

“ Read it !—Ostrogoth !” 

Monsieur de la Grosniére tossed it down to him, and having 
received it with icy, blue fingers and a salute of twenty-one 
sneezes, Jean-Louis read it. 


It was a printed circular. The announcement of a Charity 
Féte near Rouen, and a solicitation for patronage. 

“But—she has been making a fool of me!” cried he, springing 
to his feet. 


“Gently—gently! And don’t come so close! Certainly, I 
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admit that, if she gave you the letter, she has pleased to amuse 
herself. But I have every confidence in her, I thank Heaven, 
and . . . However—come upstairs. Follow me! There is some 
mystery somewhere. I will ask her for the solution since you are 
so—so peculiarly reticent——” 

“Reticent? I am reticent!” exclaimed Jean-Louis wonder- 
ingly. But he said no more; he was too wet and too puzzled. 
And there was complete silence, until he had got into the dry 
garments which Monsieur de la Grosniére went to fetch for him— 
an old shooting suit, which some friend, of Jean-Louis’ size 
approximately, had left behind him. 

The young man was not long at his toilette, and then he spoke : 

“You will excuse me, Monsieur le Comte—what bafiles me is 
this: I am wondering, since there is after all nothing in the 
letter, how you happen to know of—of Mademoiselle’s little— 
escapade? Of course—it was only girlish nonsense, but still, 
how did you come to hear of it? Who told you}she had left her 
home ? and why she did it ?” 

Monsieur de la Grosnitre was engaged in wiping some little 
splashes of water from one of his sleeves. He stopped short 
with both arms outstretched. in order to look up, astonished! 

“Do you know, Thibout,” he said quietly, “that I find you 
very naif”— then a little louder, “a thought indiscreet too ”— 
then louder still, “ And what the devil do you mean?” 

At this point, before Jean-Louis could answer, with no little 
heat, there was an interruption—a gentle but agitated tapping 
at the door that led to the third room, anda gentle but agitated 
voice crying : 

“ Mon ami! Monsieur! Oh! mon Dieu! mon Dieu !—they are 
going to fight !” 

“There! now we have frightened Mademoiselle Sélonge into 
fresh tears!” cried Monsieur de la Grosniére. 

“Mademoiselle SE——!” with most admirable presence of 
mind Jean-Louis swallowed the rest of the word. But it mattered 
little—Monsieur de la Grosnitre was already at the door and had 
opened it. 

“Nobody is fighting, my child! It is all right. Calm your 
dear self.” 

“Yes—yes. But what have you done with the thief? You 
rushed through the room just now, and presently you rushed 
back with some things over your arm. You did not see me 
perhaps. Nota word to me! and I have been so frightened—it 
has been such a long time 

“My little Berthe—concealment is no longer necessary. We 
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need not pretend any more. You know as well as I do who the 
man is. I wonder that you should go on pretending—to me! 
It is your good friend Thibout.—Thibout,” he cried, “will you 
come here, if you please ?” 

Jean-Louis appeared forthwith, looking as foolish as he felt, 
which is saying much. As for Mademoiselle Sélonge’s eyes, they 
were dilated to their utmost extent. 

“ Now my little Berthe, I have every confidence in you! But 
this young man says, you gave him a letter which your mother 
wants very much to have back. And—why did you make him 
your confidant, my dear one? Was I not enough? and what is 
there in that trumpery circular that your—your esteemed mother 
should—should . . . Oh! don’t do that!” 

For Mademoiselle Sélonge’s soft grey eyes were filled with 
sudden tears again! Her pretty fresh lips were puckered and 
trembling, and one little white hand had clutched convulsively at 
Monsieur de la Grosniére’s nearest arm. 

“He is a terrible man,” she said in a nervous, excited treble. 
“Perhaps he is mad! I didn’t give him a letter. What letter? 
He took one of yours from that table. I saw him do it!” 

Jean-Louis could stand it no longer. He struggled valiantly for 
awhile, and then he gave way suddenly, dropped into a chair, 
and shouted with laughter—Monsieur de la Grosniére looking on 
with a very haughty, astonished face, and Mademoiselle Sélonge 
getting behind him for protection. 

“Pray forgive me, Mademoiselle,” said Jean-Louis, breathless 
and still chuckling. “I was quite sure she was after my cup!” 

“Berthe!” said Monsieur de la Grosniére, keeping his eyes 
steadily on the young man. “ Run away, my dearest! do asl 
bid you. Go away!” 

“No! I would rather not leave you!” cried she, nobly. The 
fact being that she was too timid to move. 

“ Wait till I have breath—you shall hear . . . such things! I 
am not at all mad, Monsieur le Comte, really!” he gasped this out 
—and then there was a pause during which he looked as grave 
as half a dozen judges, then alas! suddenly went again into fresh 
peals of laughter—a laughter so hearty and so catching that, after 
many struggles in the interests of dignity, and after muttering 
two or three times “C'est insensé!”—Monsieur de la Grosniére 
began laughing himself, and then Mademoiselle Sélonge laughed 
too! 

“You must know, Monsieur le Comte,” said Jean-Louis when 
he could command his voice, “ that Mademoiselle did not give me 
that letter at all. I took it, as she says, from that table. I will 
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explain all that presently! What I want to say now is, that 
when I first saw Mademoiselle a short time ago—when I took the 
letter—I did not have time to look at her. I thought she was 
. . . one of the women-servants ! ” 

« Ah !—well then ?” 

“Tf you will allow me, Monsieur le Comte, I will tell you the 
whole story.” 

And he told it, with great frankness and with details. And 
if ever Monsieur de la Grosniére relished a story in his life—he 
relished this one ! 

“ And who it can have been, Monsieur, I know not! But, any- 
how ... I feel certain of this,” added Jean-Louis—“ she is after 
my cup!” 

“Very fair? Pert? Pretty? Not in the least shy?” mused 
Monsieur de la Grosniere. “I think I know your lady—Jeanne 
de Lyonnes! La petite Marquise. She is famous for her wild 
pranks! They say she is cracked—and heartless . . . I don’t 
know! What I do know is, that her mother was a fool—and 
her husband was a beast! If only, now, she has the sense to 
marry De Laraye, he may make something of her. And—so you 
took that for Mademoiselle Sélonge, did you, Thibout? Look at 
Mademoiselle Sélonge—will you?” 

Jean-Louis glanced at the young girl—only glanced, because 
she stood in such painful blushing confusion—at the delicate 
girlish figure, and the gentle abashed face, and then he turned 
away with a little smile. 

“T had never seen Mademoiselle, before,” he said. 

“But Monsieur . . . Thibout, is it?—you must think me a 
very bold person also. If Monsieur le Comte will allow me to 
explain... May I? ... Or will you please do so, mon ami?” 
she added, so gently that the sound of her voice was like a caress. 

“No,” ‘said Monsieur de la Grosniére. “Speak yourself, my 
Berthe. Say it all. I shall love to hear it all over again.” 

He took her hand in his, and kissed the tips of her fingers. 
For all Jean-Louis’ cutting remarks on his thirty-five years—his 
baldness—his glasses, and his weariness of everything—he was a 
distinguished looking man, and besides, there was a very real 
love and admiration in his eyes as he looked down on his little 
love ; and then Jean-Louis looked so meek and respectful! A 
little colour came into her delicate cheeks, but her agitation left 
her, and she spoke : 

“Monsieur de la Grosniére will forgive me for repeating, that— 
that—he is a little older than Iam. And he—he was so stiff and so 
respectful—too respectful ... It was not at all encouraging,” 
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she said this so innocently and so seriously that there came not 
even the thought of a smile into either man’s heart. 

“T was always very fond of being caressed, and spoilt . . . like 
that; and since my dear papa died four years ago, when I was 
only just past thirteen, I have had nobody to love me. . . like 
- that ...Oh!... Maman she is very good, but not in that 
way. It is—it is—it is not her nature. Then when she insisted 
oni{my marrying Monsieur de la Grosniére, I was so miserable 
because it seemed to me that he was rather—reserved, like 
Maman! And I thought that if I had to pass all my life with a 
person who was always stiff, and polite, and respectful, I thought 
I should die. But Maman—Maman, she seemed to wish # 

“Your Maman wanted you to be called Countess, my little 
Berthe! and, please Heaven, she shall get her wish! I will gratify 
her! shall I? And I... wanted your money. But only at 
first. Afterwards I wanted—you! But evidently I went the 
wrong way to work. I must explain this to you, Monsieur 
Thibout—I do not wish you to think——” 

“Monsieur le Comte,” said Jean-Louis, “ you told me your- 
self to look at Mademoiselle. Now I have heard her speak—no 
man in his senses can make any mistake.” 

“Permit me. Considering the extreme awkwardness of the 
situation, I think you have behaved in a very proper manner.—I 
could trust you! But, as there is nothing to trust you with, I 
prefer to explain matters to you! 

“Mademoiselle, unfortunately, had rather a... a scene with 

. with her poor dear mother this afternoon; and, when she 
was sent to her room, in a state of feverish exaltation, with the 
order to remain there, she came away straight here to me—to 
tell me that she was being coerced by her mother . . . poor 
dear lady . . . and that she threw herself on my pity. And I can 
assure you, Monsieur Thibout, that I never felt so proud in all my 
life as when Mademoiselle said to me, ‘I put my trust in you. 
T am sure you are very honourable and that you will not care to 
marry a girl who is afraid of you!’” 

“And, Monsieur,” broke in Mademoiselle Sélonge impetuously, 
“you must imagine how ashamed I felt when he said—ah! so 
nobly—‘ Count upon me. Not because I should not wish to 
marry you under any circumstances, but because I love you.’ And 
I‘cried, then—how stupid I was!—I cried and said nothing. But 
he cried too. . . Oh! forgive me—I ought not to have said that!” 

“Why not? I am notatall ashamed of having fallen sobbing at 
your feet !—And then, Monsieur, perhaps out of a little pity ——” 

“Not at all out of pity!” interrupted the young girl again. 
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“T said, Monsieur Thibout, that he was the noblest, most generous 
man in the whole world, and that I am the happiest girl—and I 
said that if he would still have me, that I would be—very much 
obliged! Things are quite different. They are not atall... 
nothing feels. . . as it did this morning!” 

“And Monsieur le Comte has promised never to be stiff—or 
respectful again, I hope,” said Jean-Louis. It was the only little 
bit of mischief that he permitted himself, with the real Ma- 
demoiselle Sélonge. It was out before he could stop’,it; but 
Monsieur de la Grosniére only smiled. 

“ And now, my Berthe, how are we to get you home without. . . 
scandal! What a big word, for such a loyal proceeding! Never- 
theless there are the servants’ tongues to be thought of. The 
women’s tongues at Varenne. For that matter, forgive me—your 
mother’s tongue!” 

“Oh, Maman! she always says ‘ Nothing shall drag it from me,’ 
and then she says—” her daughter said this innocently—she 
was only mentioning a fact. “ But that does not matter. If only 
she is not very angry with me. . .I am a little afraid of that!” 

“But you are not afraid of me? Just say to yourself, I will 
tell all this to him to-morrow.” 

“That is true!” said Mademoiselle Sélonge with a charmingly 
radiant face. ‘It’s different now, isn’t it? Take me home.” 

It was finally arranged that Jean-Louis and Mademoiselle 
Sélonge were to leave the Chateau by a side door and walk 
towards the end of the carriage avenue. Meanwhile Monsieur 
de la Grosniére would manifest himself to the servants, and make 
it appear that he had just returned; he would tell them any little 
story that came handiest, and order the dog-cart—“ Mon dogue- 
car !”—at once. Then he would join the other two, and drive 
over to Varenne in less than no time. They could, en route, 
devise some plan of getting the young lady back into her room 
unperceived by at least... There Mademoiselle Sélonge inter- 
rupted, and was with difficulty induced to believe that there is 
any other way of entering a house than by driving up to the 
front-door, loudly ringing the bell, and having the front-door 
opened in the usual manner by servants. ‘ Why ?—why wish 
her to slip in unperceived ?” 

Monsieur de la Grosniére gave his soul to all the saints in 
conclave, and was rewarded by an inspiration. 

“ Berthe, will you give me a great pleasure? Will you do as I 
ask you, without questions ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes, indeed!” Nothing could be more prettily 
effusive than her manner. 
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The dog-cart was left at the first iron gate of the Villa Beau 
Séjour. The horse was tied to the rails—he had been selected by 
his master with a view to patient standing by himself. 

“T need not go with you, Monsieur, needI?” asked Jean-Louis. 

“T don’t wish her to be seen with me alone, if we have to 
ring the bell ”—said Monsieur de la Grosniére in a rapid aside. 

“ Well—but—you don’t want Mademoiselle to be seen with me, 
Monsieur ?” asked Jean-Louis in the same tone. 

“T had rather you came.” 

When they reached the house-door every difficulty vanished— 
the matter was settled. The door stood ajar. 

Mademoiselle Sélonge, however, began to shake with fright; 
she wanted to ring the bell, so Monsieur de la Grosniére went 
boldly in—but quietly—knowing quite well that she would follow. 
Very pale, very trembling, she did follow him; and Jean-Louis— 
the thought occurred to him that he had not precisely brought 
back the letter—followed her. All was dark, but Monsieur de la 
Grosniére had a small lantern with him—and all was silent. 

“Run at once to your room,” he whispered. ‘“ You can find 
your way in the dark; put away your mantle and hat, and gloves. 
Don’t forget! Then ring for your maid; if she thinks you 
have been there all the time, don’t correct her. Desire her 
to fetch your mother to you, and tell her what you choose. 
Only beg of her, from me, you understand, to say nothing of 
this to any one, until I come here to-morrow. Nowrun, my little 
one.” 

Mademoiselle Sélonge sped up the staircase like a startled bird— 
where ?—and she was gone. Neither his years, nor his eye-glasses, 
nor the thinness of his hair, prevented him from gazing for a 
second or so after her, with lover-like fatuity; then he turned 
from the staircase with a whispered “(a y est” to Jean-Louis 
across the hall, and at that moment the dining-room door opened 
suddenly and disclosed Madame Sélonge in walking attire 
standing in a blaze of lamp-light from inside the room. She 
only saw Jean-Louis, and rushed at him. 

“ Ah!” cried she furiously, “ there you are at last! Know that 
I am not so sure, after all, that my daughter was at your house. 
And—where isshe? Ihave been again to the Convent, and she is 
not there——” 

“ Madame——” began Jean-Louis. 

“ Madame——” said Monsieur de la Grosniére, coming forward. 

“Oh! my God! Monsieur de la Grosniére!” cried the poor 
woman. 

Monsieur de la Grosnitre successfully smothered a laugh. 
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“Madame,” he said, going up to her, and, taking her hands in 
his, he gallantly kissed her on both cheeks: ‘“ Berthe is up- 
stairs in her own room. She has been with me, and I have 
just brought her home, and I feel sure no one has seen her but 
this excellent young man. She will tell you all about every- 
thing; what she will not tell you, perhaps, is that she is an 
angel of goodness and purity. So pray take my word for it now, 
and listen to me. Pray, Madame, do not say anything of this 
to even your most intimate friends—understand me distinctly, 
I forbid it; and I have the honour, dear Maman, to kiss your 
hands and to bless you for having given birth to my dear little 
wife. Good-night.” 

Madame Sélonge had not spoken during this little speech. 
After the first convulsive “Oh!” she had become all sorts of 
colours, varying from ashy-white to purple, and she had been 
obliged to grasp the open door for support. But she had not 
lost her wits. 

Berthe was safe in her room! Monsieur de la Grosniére knew 
of her absence; she had been brought back by him, and she was, 
nevertheless, his dear little Countess ! 

She was completely in the dark about everything else; but 
then—nothing else mattered, and she knew better than to detain 
him with frivolous questions, when the two all-important ones— 
“How am I to keep this from Monsieur de la Grosniére’s know- 
ledge? ” and “ Will this prevent the marriage upon which I have 
set my heart ? ”—were so satisfactorily answered. 

She wrung Monsieur de la Grosniére’s hand with silent emotion, 
and, to do her intellect justice, acted the part of the overwrought, 
anxious mother to perfection. 

Perhaps after all she really was overwrought, and decidedly 
she had been anxious—but, at least, her emotions were never 
silent ones, and when Monsieur de la Grosniére had left the 
house, which he did with much alacrity, and a whispered “ Come, 
Thibout,” as he passed him, she gave way to her own way of 
expressing emotion. 

“You most stupid, idiotic young man!” cried she, darting past 
Jean-Louis, and effectually barring his exit. ‘“ How dare you 
make this ridiculous confusion! How dare you imagine that the 
impertinent creature that must have been at your house could 
possibly be my daughter! How dare you think that my daughter 
would have accomplices and get out of windows! ” 

“Get out of windows! Did she get out of the window—is she 
gone... that lady?” 


“No! she flew up the chimney! How was she to get out, 
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except at the window? Answermethat. Very wellthen! Pooh! 
If you were not there, you ought to have been there. Besides, how 
dare you imagine that my daughter uses pounds of patchouli?” 

“ Pounds of patchouli, Madame! ” 

“ Well—well! litres of patchouli, since you are so precise. 
Do you know what was the first thing I did, when at last we 
managed, the Abbé and I, to break open your stupid house-door. 
The first thing I did, was to sniff—while he was going about 
lamenting and wringing his reverend hands, and looking under 
every chair. I only sniffed! and what I said to the Abbé was 
this—‘ That young man of yours is either a fool or a knave. My 
child has not been here at all!’ Patchouli indeed! Well! if 
you imagine that you have won your three hundred francs 4 

“ Votre serviteur, Madame,” said Jean-Louis abruptly—slipped 
past her, and out! and was off like a shot. 

He did not go back to the farm that night. The next 
morning he went there, and found that the doors and windows 
had been left open, and that the damp had got in—for one thing ; 
and for another, the Marquise de Lyonnes too! For when he 
looked for the Sevres cup where he had left it, it was gone, and 
in its place there was a little note: 


“ Monstevr,—I have succeeded in stealing your cup. Name 
your own price. If you prefer to bring an action against me, 
pray do so. I will admit that I have stolen it, and will say I 
have broken it, and they will condemn me to pay you its fullest 
value, which I shall do with pleasure. You see that I am very 
frank.—ManrquisE DE Lyonnes.” 


He tore the letter into a thousand pieces in his irritation, and 
threw them into a corner of the room. After he had done it, he 
reflected that he ought to have kept it as a witness against her. 
But what mattered? It was a question that might be answered 
later on. At present, his business was to go and find Marjolaine, 
and listen to her excuses. 

When half an hour or so, later on, he had found her, there 
certainly were excuses, but not from her! 

“ Why—she was at the farm again last night!” 

“T know that, Marjolaine—but r 

“T should say you did know it!” 

“ But—she is the Marquise de Lyonnes, and-——” 

“T never said she was not—did I? ” 

“But, Marjolaine ...she only came for that Sevres cup 
which——” 
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“You gave her the cup de tes grand-peres !” 

“JT did not! I was at Varenne at the time.” 

“ Jean-Louis, old Clemence says you did not come home——” 

“T did not. It was late—I didn’t want to disturb the old... 
fool! I went to Raynal’s.” 

“T think you are your own master—but don’t speak to me of 
Raynal!” This was a nephew of the Abbé. 

“ Marjolaine—upon my word 3 

“Your word! What is your word, Jean-Louis ?” 

Jean-Louis lost his temper. “I shall not attempt to explain 
anything more. Have your own ideas! You cannot love me— 
that’s very clear!” cried he angrily. 

“Love you?—No, I don’t!” Then, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling—“ Yes, I do! I, at least, will not tell lies—I love 
you—like my life... But what of that... ?” she cried with 
a sob. 

“What of that?” cried he, and caught her suddenly to his 
breast. ‘ Allons done! Voyons ! Marjolaine.” 

But she pushed him away with a weary face. 

“When you have quite finished . . . ” she murmured. 

“Oh !—good-bye!” cried he furiously. 

“ Good-bye.” 

“T said . . . good-bye,” he cried, hesitating. 

“Yes—so didI ...! Go to your Marquise——” 

“Good-bye for . . . good, then!” 

“ Oh !—pour ga—oui !” 

Some days afterwards—months they seemed to him—he had 
come to his little farm to live there, and the quarrel with 
Marjolaine was at its worst; and Jean-Louis sat in his lonely 
little room one evening, and wondered that life could have 
turned in a few days to so forlorn a thing. He sat, perched on 
an uncomfortable wooden stool, pretending to smoke, feeling 
intensely miserable in the gathering gloom. So full of thought, 
indeed, that he did not notice that the door, which was ajar, had 
been pushed open, and that a dainty figure, dressed in soft creamy 
lace, an exceedingly tall hat laden with nodding flowers, and a 
most deprecating smile on her face, stood looking at him from the 
doorway. She was indeed obliged to tap at the open door with 
her delicately gloved little knuckles. Then he looked up, and he 
also got up from his seat. 

“Madame de Lyonnes,” she explained. “You perhaps do not 
recognise me, Monsieur.” 

“Perfectly, Madame,” said he coldly. 

“Well—are you very . . . furious?” 

VOL, LXXVI. 
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“T have not been thinking of you, Madame,” he said indifferently. 

“T have come to give you back the cup,” she said, getting very 
red at his admission. 

“Oh!” 

“You are not surprised ?” 

“Pardon me. Very much.” 

“What an incomprehensible man you are! You don’t ask me 
why I brought it back? Nor care perhaps? Well, I brought it 
back because a friend—a man for whose good opinion I care—” 
she paused from mere force of habit, to see whether this remark 
would crush him; but it did not, and she went on—“ for whom I 
care, desired me to do so. But he has no objection to your selling 
me the cup. And I wish to give you warning that I mean to 
weary your life out. I shall come again and again until you 
consent to sell it to me.” 

“Then I may as well consent now!” said he. ‘“ But you must 
give me my price.” 

“Oh! certainly!” cried she, eagerly. 

“JT want twelve kisses,” said he bluntly, and without the 
shadow of a smile. 

“ Monsieur !” exclaimed she, all aflame. 

“Madame! Women cannot be both pretty and... reckless 
with impunity!” 

“Tt appears not!” retorted she. But her vivid blush was 
already gone. She spoke indignantly, but it was not from any 
feeling of offended propriety, but because it was so evidently the 
tone to adopt. In reality she was rather amusing herself. After 
the first startle, she could almost have laughed out loud at the 
calm indifference of this handsome young boor! It was positively 
a struggle to keep from smiling. 

* You are severe on yourself, Monsieur,” said she with an ad- 
mirable mingling of haughtiness and hesitation. “There must be, 
of course, many women who would not consider the price too— 
too exorbitant ?” 

He smiled, and looked out of the window. 

Presently she said suddenly and irritably: “For instance, I 
want the cup, and I will take you at your word.” 

It struck her then, that all she had to do was to slightly lift 
her face and look serene. 

“T did not say that I would not give you credit,” remarked he, 
drawing slightly back. 

She had taken the cup from a little basket she held, when she 
first came in, and had put it on the table; and he now took it up, 
and held it towards her. 
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“In the meanwhile, here is the cup.” 

“ But, Monsieur, that is giving it to me for nothing!” 

“No, Madame. You owe me twelve kisses.” 

“But, mon Dieu, Monsieur—when? It is not always equally 
convenient to settle one’s little accounts, and 4 

“T will tell you when, Madame,” and he spoke with a great deal 
of warmth—‘ when there are four Thursdaysin one week! Until 
then, you will be good enough to remember that in common honesty 
you are in my debt, and that wherever you are, there is, in ex- 
istence, a common man of the people who has the right to claim 
twelve kisses from you—whenever he chooses!” 

Did he perhaps think that this insulting speech would cause 
her to give up the cup and quit his presence for ever? Possibly 
not. He only spoke out his contempt plainly, as a man of the 
people does speak it. He had not been brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of compliments, and he did not know how to be insolent 
elegantly ! 

This time, however, it did not suit her purpose to be indignant 
atall. For, in that case, one must disdain taking anything at 
all, on such truly terrible terms! 

So she only looked crushed and ashamed, and took the cup in 
her gripping little fingers meekly, as one who accepts not only a 
cup—but a lesson ! 

The next moment both she and Jean-Louis had changed 
attitudes and expressions of face, in the sudden and complete 
manner of the pieces of glass in a kaleidoscope. For a third 
person who had been looking boldly at them, and listening to 
them through the half-open doorway, now darted through it !— 
a young girl, sweetly fresh and lovely as a bunch of early 
rosebuds, but with eyes of fire and a furious expression—and, 
springing across the room with the elastic bound of an enraged 
young panther, she snatched the cup from the unprepared fingers 
of the astonished great lady, held it aloft, high above her head, 
and—bang, smash! went at least five hundred francs’ worth of 
Sevres china ! 

There were screams. The Marquise gave a very good one, 
Marjolaine a better—and then she stood still, appalled at her own 
act, and suddenly humble. 

And the young man came striding to her, over the broken 
_ of china, and caught her in his arms, crying passion- 
ately : 

“Marjolaine! Viens, Marjolaine!” 

How she cried, the poor worldly little Marquise, when she 
found herself in less than no time at the garden gate, where her 
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most faithful friend and adorer the Baron De Laraye was waiting so 
patiently for her! 

How she envied Marjolaine! 

Not certainly because of that most impertinent farmer’s face of 
ridiculous rapture! Faces had looked scornfully and rapturously 
into hers before now, and she was not to be moved by such 
trifles. She envied her, because of the beautiful light that had 
come into the young girl’s face when her lover spoke to her— 
because of the passion in her voice and in her words as she sprang 
forward to meet him, crying, “Oh! forgive me, Jean-Louis. Beat 
me !—but forgive me ! ” 

What could a thousand Sevres cups be to that girl? Poor 
worldly little Marquise! she struck her little clenched hands on 
the spikes of the gate. 

“Qh,” cried she bitterly, “if I could only feel like that !—if 
I could only feel like that for any one of the fools that are fool 
enough to want to marry me!” 
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“Trop aimable, Marquise!” said Monsieur de Laraye with a 
grave inclination. He stood there, her shawl over his arm, her 
parasol tucked under another arm, a book and her fan in one 
hand, and his own walking-stick in another. 

And with all that, he looked perfectly good-tempered, perfectly 


unembarrassed, and perfectly dignified. 

“What a pity!” he said quietly, “to throw away so much 
youth and charm and intelligence and verve, on nonsenses! You 
will perhaps be angry, Jeanne, but does it never strike you that it 
is you who are the little fool? ” 

She looked up at him in quick recognition of his superiority. 
How thoroughly he remained master of an absurd situation! And 
how simply he had done it! 

And it was with newly overflowing eyes, and the most charming 
smile imaginable that she laid an apologetic hand on his arm, and 
said, to his intense astonishment—and still more intense delight : 

“Forgive me, De Laraye! Beat me !—but forgive me!” 


(Cenelus on.) 











An Irish Wit. 


Amonest the many brilliant wits who adorned the Irish Bar and 
_ Senate at the close of the last century, the name of John Philpot 
Curran occupies a high position, perhaps the very highest. Curran 
may not have been as great an orator as Grattan, so polished a 
speaker as Plunket, or so capable a statesman as Fitzgibbon ; he was 
not so sound a lawyer as hundreds of his contemporaries whose names 
have been long ago forgotten; yet as a sayer of good things Curran 
excelled them all. His only rival in this line was Lord Erskine, 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy. These two eminent men 
often met in society, and were guests at the table of their Prince, 
and though there was little in common between them, each had his 
peculiar merit. Lord Byron’s playful estimate of the two wits, in 
enumerating the guests at a dinner-party, is well known: 


“There also were two wits by acclamation, 

Longbow from Ireland, Strongbow from the Tweed, 

Both lawyers, and both men of education ; 
But Strongbow’s wit was of more polished breed: 

Longbow was rich in imagination, 
As beautiful and bounding as a steed, 

But sometimes stumbling over a potato, 
While Strongbow’s best things might have come from Cato. 


Strongbow was like a new-tuned harpsichord, 
But Longbow wild as an Eolian harp, 
With which the winds of heaven can claim accord, 
And make a music either flat or sharp. 
Of Strongbow’s talk you would not change a word: 
At Longbow’s phrases you might sometimes carp. 
Both wits—one born so, and the other bred, 
This by the heart—his rival by the head.” 


Ten years later Byron said of him, “I have just met Curran at 
Holland House. He beats everybody. His imagination is beyond 
human, and his humour (it is difficult to define what is wit) perfect. 
He has fifty faces, and twice as many voices when he mimics. I never 
met his equal.” Again—‘“Currran! Curran is the man who struck 
me most! Suchimagination! There never was anything like it; he 
was wonderful even to me who had seen many remarkable men of the 
time.” ‘The riches of his Irish imagination were exhaustless. I 
have heard that man speak more poetry than I have ever seen written, 
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though I saw him seldom and but occasionally.” Dr. Birkbeck, an 
intimate friend of Lord Brougham, in reply to a query from the 
latter, said that for the five weeks that he and Curran lodged to- 
gether in Paris, after the Peace of Amiens, there were not five 
consecutive minutes within which Curran could not make him both 
laugh and cry. 

Curran was born of poor parents in Newmarket, in the county of 
Cork. His father was a commonplace individual; but his mother, 
though uneducated, was possessed of remarkable natural powers. 
She was both witty and eloquent, the delight of her own limited circle, 
and the idol of the neighbourhood. Her distinguished son in after 
life often boasted that whatever merit he had, he owed to the tuition 
of his gifted and affectionate mother. 

Whilst yet little more than a child, a ludicrous incident occurred, 
which, as he himself said, first showed his aptitude for oratory. A 
puppet show arrived at his village, and the whole surrounding 
country was delighted at the powers of Mr. Punch, the eloquence of 
his man, and the many attractions of the novel performance. At 
last, however, in the height of its popularity the man fell ill, and ruin 
stared the proprietor in the face. Little Curran, then barely in his 
teens, had followed the exhibitor from place to place, knew the 
performance by heart, and offered himself to the proprietor as a 
candidate for the vacant post. The offer was accepted, and Mr. 
Punch was more sought after than ever, and his man was the object 
of universal admiration. At length before one of his most crowded 
audiences he began to expatiate upon the politics of the village. He 
described the fair, told all the secrets, caricatured the audience, and, 
after disclosing every amour and detailing every scandal, turned with 
infinite ridicule upon the priest of the parish. But now came a total 
change. The lads and lasses who had laughed at each other’s picture, 
but had pretended not to recognise their own, were scandalised that 
the sanctity of the Church should be profaned, and one and all voted 
down Mr. Punch as having forfeited their respect and support. The 
proprietor honourably concealed the name of the substitute, but 
Curran used to say that in the heyday of his popularity, he never 
produced such an effect upon any audience as he did in the character 
of the showman. 

The ready wit and winning waggish ways of the future Master of 
the Rolls attracted the attention of the Rev. Mr. Boyse, Rector of 
Newmarket, who took a great fancy to the wild, eccentric youth. 
He taught young Curran the rudiments of English and classics, and 
when he could not teach him any more, sent him to Middleton School, 
whence he proceeded to Trinity College, Dublin. The classics were 
his favourite study, and he obtained a scholarship in 1770. Whilst 
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an undergraduate, one of the Fellows, Dr. Hailes, during a public 
examination, continually pronounced the word nimirwm with a wrong 
quantity, and this was, as might be expected, the subject of some 
sharp criticism. Curran affected to become his advocate. “The 
Doctor is not to blame,” said he. ‘There was only one man in 
Rome who understood the word, and Horace tells us— 


‘Septimus, Claudi, nimirum intelligit unus.’” 


His bon-mot on a brother barrister named Going, deserves 
mention. ‘This gentleman was given to embellishing his anecdotes, 
which never lost in the telling. An instance of this was one day 
remarked to Curran, who hardly recognised one of his own stories, 
it had been so much amplified. “TI see,” said he, “the proverb is 
quite applicable —‘ vives acquirit eundo’—it gathers by Going.” 

Lundy Foot, the celebrated tobacconist, applied to Curran for a 
motto when he first established his carriage. “Give me one, my 
dear Curran,” said he, “of a serious cast, because I am afraid the 
people will laugh at a tobacconist setting up a carriage; and for the 
scholarship sake let it be Latin.” “I have just hit on it,” said 
Curran; “it is only two words, and it will at once explain your 
profession, your elevation, and your contempt for their ridicule, and it 
has the advantage of being in two languages, Latin or English, just 
as the reader wishes. Put Qud rides on your carriage.” 

In due time Curran was called to the Bar, and his success was im- 
mediate. There was not an important case in Dublin or the provinces 
upon which he was not engaged. It was the object of every one to pre- 
engage so successful an advocate or so dangerous an opponent. At 
cross-examination he was inimitable, nor was there any peculiarity of 
person at which he would not grasp in order to confound the witness 
by the ridicule of the audience. 

To Lundy Foot, the snuff manufacturer, once hesitating as a 
witness, he playfully said— Lundy, Lundy, that is a poser, a devil 
of a pinch.” 

Examining a country squire who disputed his coal merchant’s bill : 
“Did he give you the coals, friend?” “He did, sir; but——” 
“Bat what? On your oath, was not your payment slack?” 

A stupid foreman once asked a judge how they were to ignore a 
bill. “ Why, sir,” said Curran, “when you mean to find a true one, 
just write ‘Ignoramus’ for self and fellows on the back of it.” 

He was just rising to cross-examine a witness before a judge who 
could not comprehend any jest that was not the professional jargon. 
Before he said a word the witness began to laugh. “ What are you 
laughing at, sir? A laugh without a joke is like—is like——” 
“Like what, Mr. Curran,” said the judge, thinking he was at fault. 
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“Just exactly, my lord, like a contingent remainder without any 
particular estate to support it.” The joke took with the judge, who 
vowed it was one of the finest things ever uttered. 

To the bench he could be at times unceremonious. In his early 
days Judge Robinson made an attempt to extinguish the rising 
advocate. Robinson it was currently reported owed his elevation to the 
publication of political pamphlets, remarkable only for their slavish 
meanness and scurrility. In arguing his case Curran said he had ec - 
sulted all his law books and could not find the principle contended 
for. “I suspect, sir,” said Robinson, “that your law library is rather 
scanty.” “It is very true, my lord,” said Curran, “ that my books are 
not numerous ; but I have prepared myself for this high profession 
rather by the study of a few good books than by the composition of a 
great many bad ones.” 

Curran was occasionally nonplussed by a witness. Inquiring his 
master’s age from a horse trainer’s servant, he could get no satisfactory 
answer. “Come, come, friend,” urged Curran, “has he not lost his 
teeth?” “Do you think,” retorted the servant, “that I know his 
age as he does his horses ?-—by the mark of the mouth.” Once foiled 
by a Limerick banker with an iron leg, Curran in his address to the 
jury said that his leg was the softest part about him. In a debate in 
the House of Commons he stated that he needed no aid from any one, 
that he was proud to be “ the guardian of his own honour.” “ Indeed,” 
exclaimed Sir Boyle Roche, “I congratulate Mr. Curran on his 
holding a sinecure.” 

Lord Clare was a determined enemy of Curran whilst he was at the 
Bar. The Lord Chancellor ruined his practice at the Chancery 
Court, and his clients were always sufferers. Indeed Curran stated 
that the losses in his professional income from the animosity of 
Lord Clare amounted to no less than thirty thousand pounds. ‘Ihe 
incidents in Court in consequence of this disagreement were sometimes 
ludicrous. On one occasion when it was known that the advocate 
was about to make an elaborate argument in Chancery, Lord Clare 
brought a Newfoundland dog upon the bench with him, and paid 
much more attention to the dog than to the barrister, and the fact 
was commented on by the profession. At a material point in the 
argument the Chancellor lost all decency, and turned quite aside to 
fondle the dog. Curran stopped at once. ‘Go on, go on,” said 
Lord Clare. ‘Oh, I beg a thousand pardons, my lord !” was the ready 
reply. “TI really took it for granted your lordship was engaged in 
consultation.” A witticism of Fitzgibbon, the only one recorded of 
him, is so good as to make one wish for more. Chief Baron Yelverton 
went over to London accompanied by Curran, Egan, and a Mr. 
Barrett, notorious for his skill at cards. “ He travels,” said Fitzgibbon, 
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“like a mountebank, with his monkey, his bear, and his sleight-of- 
hand man.” 

This Egan was a great friend of Curran’s, and held the office of 
Chairman of Kilmainham. He was a man of huge size and massive 
build, as brawny and nearly as black as a coalporter. In an election 
for the borough of Tallagh, outside Dublin, Egan was an unsuccessful 
candidate. He appealed, and the matter came before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. It was in the heat of a summer afternoon 
that Egan was seen struggling through the crowd in a profuse 
perspiration, and mopping his face in a huge red handkerchief. “I 
am sorry for you,” said Curran, “very sorry indeed.” “Sorry! 
Why, so, Jack, why so? I am perfectly at my ease.” “Alas, 
Egan, it is evident to every one that looks at you that you are losing 
tallow (Tallagh) fast.” 

The friendship that existed between the two for many years was 
interrupted by a quarrel so bitter that a duel was the consequence. 
They met on the Fifteen Acres, and on the ground Egan complained 
that the disparity in size gave his adversary an unfair advantage. 

“T might as well shoot at a midge as at him,” said Egan, “and 
he may hit me as easily as a turf stack.” “I tell you what, Mr. 
Egan,” said Curran, pistol in hand ; “I wish to take no advantage of 
you ‘whatsoever. Let my size be chalked out upon your side, and 
every shot which goes outside of that mark may count for nothing.” 
The contest after that was not a deadly one, and though they fired, 
neither was hit and a reconciliation followed. 

At Nisi Prius one day Chief Justice Carleton, a lugubrious person- 
age, came into court, looking unusally gloomy. He apologised to the 
bar for being necessitated to adjourn the court for that day, “though,” 
proceeded his lordship, “I am aware that an important issue stands 
for trial; but the fact is, I have met with a domestic misfortune 
which has deranged my nerves. Poor Lady Carleton” (in a low 
tone to the bar) “‘ has most unfortunately miscarried, and——’ “ Oh, 
my lord,” interrupted Curran, “there is no necessity for your lord- 
ship to make any apology, as it is clear now that your lordship has 
no issue to try.” 

After Curran’s elevation to the bench as Master of the Rolls, a 
gloom seems to have fallen upon his spirits. He disliked his 
position, for which he felt himself unqualified. As he said, “ When 
the party with which I had acted so fairly had after long proscrip- 
tion come at last to their natural place, I did not expect to have 
been stuck into a window, a spectator of the proce:sion.” He was 
bitterly opposed to the Union, though after it had taken place he 
would not take part in an agitation for its repeal. He was one day, 
after the final debate, setting his watch at the Post Office, then 
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opposite the Parliament House, when a noble member who voted in 
the majority said to him, with ill-timed jocularity, “Curran, what 
do they mean to do with that useless building? For my part, I am 
sure I hate even the sight of it.” “I don’t wonder at it, my lord,” 
was the reply, “I never yet heard of a murderer that was not afraid 
of a ghost.” 

He held the post of Master of the Rolls for about six years, and 
after his retirement passed a good deal of his time in England. 
When Lord Byron published his sentimental “ Farewell” after his 
separation from his wife, the matter was a subject of much after- 
dinner comment. Curran’s opinion was once appealed to. “I pro- 
test,” said he, “I do not understand this kind of whimpering. 
Here is a man who first weeps over his wife, and then wipes his eyes 
with the public.” Walking with a friend one day he met an Irish 
gentleman who had preserved his native brogue in a manner credit- 
able to his patriotism after many years’ sojourn in England. He had 
acquired a singular habit of lolling out his tongue as he walked 
along. “ What does he mean by it ?” said the friend. “ Why, clearly,” 
said Curran, “the man is trying to catch the English accent.” When 
informed that a dirty and stingy barrister of his acquaintance went 
on a journey with a shirt and a guinea, the comment was, “ He will 
not change either till he comes back.” 

Sir Thomas Thurton, who was a fair speaker, on one occasion 
discussing the subject of eloquence with Curran, assumed an equality 
which Curran was not willing to concede. He happened to mention 
a peculiarity of Curran’s, that he was not able to speak without re- 
quiring something to moisten his lips, stating that he had the advan- 
tage of Curran in that respect. “I spoke,” said he, “the other 
night in the House of Commons for five hours, on the Nabob of 
Oude, and never felt in the least thirsty.” ‘Very remarkable,” 
replied Curran, “ for everyone agrees that that was the driest speech 
of the session.” 

Curran’s wit was essentially Irish. He left no successor, and 
has no modern representative. Irish wit has departed. No one can 
accuse Mr. Parnell or his followers of ever having made any man 
laugh, though they have caused many to weep. If we want the 
genuine wit, racy of the Irish sod, we must look to the past. 

One more anecdote and we conclude. Lord Erskine and Curran 
met at dinner at Carlton House. The royal host directed the 
conversation to the profession of the guests. Lord Erskine took 
the lead. “No man in the land,” said he, “need be ashamed of 
belonging to the legal profession. For my part, of a noble family 
myself, I feel no degradation in practising it—it has added not only to 
my wealth but to my dignity.” Curran was silent, which the host 
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observing called for his opinion. ‘ Lord Erskine,” said he, “ has so 
eloquently described all the advantages to be derived from his 
profession, that I hardly thought my opinion worth adding. But 
perhaps it was—perhaps Iam a better practical instance of its advan- 
tages than his lordship. He was ennobled by birth before he came 
to it, but it has,” bowing to the host, “in my person raised the son 
of a peasant to the table of his Prince.” 











Mitre Court. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


AvTHOR oF ‘GEORGE GEITH, OF FEN Court,’ ‘THE SENIOR 
PARTNER,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XXXYVIII. 


TWO OF THE BONDHOLDERS. 


“Taxes it cool, don’t he?” Frank heard one man say to another, 
but he could not see the Consul’s face. Mr. Jeffley was seated in a 
further corner together with Mr. Brisco, and Mr. Bernberg, and 
a host of persons whose faces were familiar to him. As he stood 
on tip-toe to look around he heard some one speaking. It was 
Mr. Minter addressing the Lord Mayor, who sat instead of the 
individual connected with the Bulrush Fibre Company. He 


began by complaining of the treatment to which his client had 
been subjected. Why, because a man who lent money at a rate 
per cent. which he (Mr. Minter) felt himself incompetent to reckon, 
chose to accept bonds which at a moment’s notice he could not 
convert into hard cash, a gentleman who chanced to be merely 
an agent in the affair was to be seized and victimised, he (Mr. 
Minter) professed himself unable to tell. On the previous day 
(instructed hastily) ‘he did not grasp the facts of the case. He 
knew them now, and claimed to have his client discharged at once. 

Mr. Katzen agreed to give so many bonds in consideration of 
so much money. He had fulfilled his agreement. He had given 
the bonds. Could Mr. Slim, or Mr. Anybody Else, say Mr. 
Katzen had not done all he agreed and was bound to do? He 
(Mr. Minter) thought he might say without fear of contradiction 
this was one of the most infamous cases ever brought into a 
court of law. Fraudulent pretence indeed! So far from Mr. 
Katzen having been guilty of obtaining money by misrepre- 
sentation, it was Mr. Bernberg who had endeavoured, unsuccess- 
fully, he (Mr. Minter) rejoiced to say, to extort money by the 
most shameful intimidation. For weeks he had been pursuing 
his scandalous tactics, and it was only when he found Mr. 
Katzen remained absolutely indifferent to his threats that he 
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resorted to the desperate expedient of endeavouring to convert 
a court of justice into an office for the collection of debts. “I 
thank God, however,” Mr. Minter declared, “though Justice is 
commonly represented with a bandage over her eyes, she is not 
to be led blindfolded into such a trap as this.” 

The matter was one which never ought to have been brought 
before his Lordship. So far from Mr. Katzen being conscious 
of wrong, he had never till the previous day consulted a solicitor 
concerning the charges made against him. Strong in his inno- 
cence, he walked calmly forward, indifferent to the menaces of a 
man who once professed to be his friend. He (Mr. Minter) had 
no more to say. His Lordship, than whom no one had a larger or 
wider experience of business, would not allow his own court to be 
used for purposes of extortion. © 

His Lordship did know a great deal of business, yet the case 
did not look to him exactly as it did to Mr. Minter. He had his 
doubts about the Consul, and though as regarded the character 
of prosecutor and accused, it was much “six of one and half-a- 
dozen of the other,” he did not feel quite disposed to dismiss the 
matter after the summary fashion Mr. Minter indicated. On 
the other hand, he did not see how he could keep Mr. Katzen 
in durance. What Mr. Minter said was perfectly true. Legally, 
the Consul had done no wrong. Supposing even that he had 
appropriated the money, no creditor could touch him criminally— 
it would be a question for another tribunal to decide whether he 
could be touched at all. It was not the first time Mr. Slim was 
clearly wrong—for the fiftieth time Mr. Minter was as clearly 
right, for which reasons the Lord Mayor stated he had nothing 
to do except with the purely legal question. Whether or not 
the Consul for New Andalusia had acted fairly or unfairly by 
those he represented was quite outside the matter before hin— 
as regarded that, he could not and did not desire to express 
an opinion. Nothing as yet had been submitted to him which 
justified the charge of false representation. The prisoner would 
therefore be discharged. 

“Without a stain on his character, my Lord,” unwisely ad- 
ventured Mr. Minter, generally astute enough ‘to leave well alone. 

“T have nothing to do with that,” said the Lord Mayor: “I 
can only deal with the matter before me.” 

It was neither guilty nor not guilty—and those who had 
trusted New Andalusia and New Andalusia’s Consul were free to 
make what they could out of the decision. 

“Very fishy, I call it,” said Mr. Jeffley, as he and Frank 
walked along King William Street together. “I was sorry for 
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Katzen last night, but I am not sorry for him now. I always 
thought the man a little sneak—now I am sorely afraid he is an 
arrant rogue.” 

If there were qualities in which Mr. Katzen was deficient, 
impudent courage could not be reckoned amongst them. Without 
further delay than that necessitated by changing his linen and 
getting something to eat, he repaired to Mitre Court, walking 
through the City streets as though such places as Houses of 
Detention and the Police Courts had no existence. 

“T have had a great many persons here to see you, sir,” said 
Mr. Rothsattel. “Most of them left messages that they would 
call again to-morrow; but Mr. Brisco and Mrs. Jefiley said they 
would be back about four.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Katzen. “ Delighted to see Mrs. 
Jeffley and Mr. Brisco at any time.” 

While they were speaking Mr. Brisco entered. He was paler 
even than usual, but otherwise showed no sign of discomposure. 

“What am I to tell my friend,” he asked, “about this busi- 
ness ?” 

“Just what you like,” answered Mr. Katzen, with a large 
liberality. 

“ After what has occurred he will wish to know whether there 
is any shadow of truth in the statements made by Mr Bernberg.” 

**T dare say—no doubt.” 

“ Where would it be best for him to apply for information ? ” 

“He had best write to New Andalusia.” 

“ New Andalusia is a long way off.” 

Mr. Katzen shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf he likes not to write to New Andalusia he can go to the 
devil.” 

“That is further still.” : 

“Ts it? I know not. All I know is I cannot be troubled 
about the matter. I have my own business to attend to.” 

“T believe, Mr. Katzen, that what Mr. Bernberg says is quite 
true—that you have appropriated the whole of this loan.” 

“You may believe what you like. To me it signifies not.” 

“Tf you suppose for a moment that you will be allowed to keep 
the money, that people will sit down and quietly allow them- 
selves to be fleeced, you are greatly mistaken.” 

“People may do what they can. Rothsattel, open the door for 
Mr. Brisco. He is going.” 

“Yes, Mr. Katzen, I am—to take the best advice in London on 
the matter.” 

“That will cost much. Good-day, Mr. Brisco. Did I not hear 


? 
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Mrs. Jeffley’s voice, Rothsattel? Show her in. Now, my dear 
friend, what can I do for you?” 

“Oh! Mr. Katzen, say all this is not true. I feel quite 
distracted ; they have all been telking so at our house.” 

“ When did they not talk at your house ?” 

“T should not care for the talk if I knew it was not true; but 
they have got up dreadful things about you. Still, whatever you 
may have done, and whatever happens, you will see me righted, 
won't you?” 

“ Of course you will be as right as all the rest.” 

“ All I ask is my money back; I don’t care about the profits 
—you can keep them; only give me the hundreds my husband 
trusted me with, into my hand now, and I will bless you on my 
bended knees.” 

“My most dear Mrs. Jeffley, if I could let you go on your 
bended knees, what good would it do me? Make yourself easy 
about the money ; it is quite safe; it could not be safer.” 

“But I want it to be safe with me. I never closed my eyes all 
last night. If anything was to go wrong with that money, I 
never could look Jack in the face again.” 

“Why not? You can do no wrong, to his thinking. He 
believes in you as much as you believe in yourself.” 

“That is just it. I never ought to have parted from the money 
without his knowledge.” 

“You did it all for good.” 

“T did; but if loss comes, it will be all for bad. Oh, Mr. 
Katzen! after the years I have known you and tried to help you, 
don’t be wicked enough to cheat me.” 

“*Cheat’ is a very nasty word,” said Mr. Katzen, with an 
assumption of anger. 

“Tt won't hurt you if you are acting fair. Just give me back 
my own, that’s all I ask.” 

“T know; but you can’t suppose Iam going to make myself 
answerable for the New Andalusian Loan ; that would be a pretty 
thing.” 

“Tf you have used the money, as they say you have, you ought 
to return it.” 


“T have no money to return. You must go to New Andalusia 
for it.” 

“But I know nothing about New Andalusia. It was you I 
trusted, not any outlandish country beyond the sea.” 

“Tt was to New Andalusia you looked for your profit.” 


“Ihave told youI do not want any profit, only my own back 
again.” 
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“T fear you will have to wait a little.” 

“No, Mr. Katzen ; I am not going to wait.” 

“ What will you do, then ?” 

“ Have my money by fair means or foul. I should not like to 
hurt you, but I must have my money. I am sure if anybody had 
told me you ever could have treated me so badly, I would not 
have believed them.” 

“Well, Mrs. Jeffley, as you won't listen to reason, the best 
advice I can give you is to go to some respectable lawyer. He, 
perhaps, will tell you how to get your money back from New 
Andalusia. I confess I cannot.” 

“ And this is all you have to say to me?” 

“Tam afraid I can add nothing more.” 

“Then what I have to say is, you are a bad, bad man, and I 
wish I had never seen you. I do—I do—I do!” gasped Mrs. 
Jeffley, bursting into tears. 

“Tam so sorry to have made you cry; but you had better go 
home and ery. If any one came in it would look bad for you 
to be seen crying here. All the world will be coming by-and- 
by about its money. You are one of many. Rest content ; the 
money is quite safe, far safer than it would be with you. Now 
—now—now, please don’t make a scene; I can’t let you make a 
scene. An office isn’t a fit place for a scene. The person to 
manage this matter is your husband. Ladies ought not to appear 
in business; no, not by no means.” 

“You are a dishonest wretch, and I—I thought you would not 
have wronged me for the world.” 

“ Here, Rothsattel! you take Mrs. Jeffley to the bus. Perhaps 
she would prefer a cab. Farewell, dear friend; I hope you 
will be better soon. Trust to me. I shall go at once to 
New Andalusia and set matiers straight. It is indeed a shame 
that the folly of Bernberg should have made so many people 
anxious.” 

“It isa shame that any man should be sucha cheat as you 
are.” 

But this last arrow failed to reach its mark. Mr. Katzen had 
already closed his door and locked it, leaving the admirable 
Rothsattel to get rid of poor Mrs. Jeftley as best he could. 

What a commotion there was that day among all who had 
invested anything in New Andalusia; what a rushing to Mitre 
Court ; what seeking for comfort and finding none ; what consul- 
ting of friends and solicitors; what clinging to straws; what 
hoping against hope! These things are written in the annals 
of every swindle, small and great, the world has known. 
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It was late when, tired out, Mr. Brisco returned to the old 
house. He was like a man distraught. He could not rest, and 
he could not eat—neither could he sit still! He had passed the 
limit of his mental strength, and was unable to dissimulate any 
longer; he paced the hall till the sound of his unsteady steps 
drove Frank almost mad. Up and down, up and down, with the 
hopeless monotony of a chained animal, walked the ruined man. 

“Have you lost anything by Mr. Katzen, father ?” Frank ven- 
tured, when at last the sight of his misery grew insupportable. 

“ All—all!” was the answer ; “the savings of years—the hope 
and purpose of my life—gone ! ” 

After hours, his son persuaded him to lie down. 

“T will sit beside you,” he said, as he supported the tottering 
and trembling man upstairs; and so through the darkness, 
through the dawn, he kept his vigil, as Abigail had so often kept 
hers. 

Midnight had long sounded from all the City clocks before Mr. 
Brisco dropped off into an uneasy sleep. He tossed from side to 
side, and murmured broken sentences, moaning over his lost life, 
till his son’s heart was wrung with anguish and pity. 

Towards morning he opened his eyes and looked wildly around. 

“ Where is she ?” he asked. 

“Do you mean my mother?” asked Frank, thinking the old 
sorrow was coming uppermost once more. 

But Mr. Brisco shook his head. 

“ Abigail ?” suggested his son. 

“Yes. Where is she?” 

“She has left us,” said Frank softly. ‘ You wished her to go; 
she is abroad with her aunt.” 

“ Ah! I had forgotten. I remember now.” 
And Mr. Brisco said no more. 


CuarTter XXXIX. 
THE END OF THE LOAN. 


“ A man cannot lead the life Mr. Brisco has done without damaging 
his constitution beyond repair,” said the doctor who had been 
called in, to Mr. Brisco’s son. “I donot tell you that he will die, 
but he will never again be the man he was. This shock has 
been too much for him. He must give up business, and be idle 
for the rest of his days. I wish we had Miss Weir here now. 
She managed him better than anybody else ever did. She had 
the knack of letting him alone. But she is abroad I understand.” 


VOL. LXXVI. I 
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“Yes,” answered Frank; “and in any case I could not ask her 
to come to us. She is with a rich relative.” 

“T heard something about that. Then you do not even 
correspond ?” 

“No.” 

“ Ah well,” said the doctor ambiguously, “I should like to 
hear of luck coming to her in any way. She was a thorough good 
girl.” 

Meanwhile, though Frank did not know it, the “ thorough 
good girl” had returned to England. 

“T must get back, my dear; I am tired of it all,” declared 
Mrs. Moreton. 

And back accordingly they came, somewhat within the six 
months. It was a way Mrs. Moreton had of getting tired of most 
things ; but so far she had not wearied of Abigail. 

“She is vastly improved—do not you think so?” the old lady 
said to Mr. Fulmer, whom she had bidden to a quiet dinner. 

“T fail to see much change; she is very thin, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“She has fined down,” remarked Mrs. Moreton. 

“She did not want fining,” retorted Mr. Fulmer. 

“My dear George, in some matters you really are a little 
dense. Whether you have noticed it or not, Abigail has ac- 
quired quite an air of society.” 

“T am very glad to hear it, if you are pleased; but what will 
an air of society do for her?” 

“Many things; amongst others, enable her to make a good 
marriage.” 

“For the future then, I suppose, she is to appear in that 
society of which she has acquired the air, as your heiress, not as 
your companion ?” 

“How absurd you are!” 

“Am I? well, perhaps. Still, except as your heiress, I don’t 
exactly see how she is to make a great match.” 

“Do you suppose no one would marry the girl for the sake of 
her bright eyes?” 

“‘ Many persons, I should say ; but not persons you would look 
upon with favour. As my good mother wisely affirms, ‘In our 
rank we contract alliances; we do not rush into love-matches.’ ” 

“Why should not Abigail contract an alliance ?” 

Mr. Fulmer raised his eyebrows. 

“In the first place, I do not think she would care for an 
‘ alliance,’ if she could contract one; and in the second, thé other 
high powers might find a few things to cavil about.” 
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“Perhaps you will instance,” said Mrs. Moreton, getting very 
red. 

“Thank you, I would much rather not. I have suggested 
Oh, here is Miss Weir. I was just remarking to your aunt that 
you had grown thin.” 

“My aunt was always saying we missed the English beef and 
mutton.” 

“Very true; and stout,” added Mr. Fulmer. 

“Fie! fie!” reproved Mrs. Moreton, who was, in her way, even 
more particularly refined than Lady Adela. 

They got very well through dinner, however, though nothing 
so common or unclean as stout graced the board and gratified 
Mr. Fulmer’s palate. 

“In the absence of Guinness,” he said, “I can make myself 
quite happy with Clicquot. Nothing like a contented mind, 
Miss Abigail.” 

“ Nothing,” agreed Abigail, laughing. 

“ But if she is contented or happy, or in the most ordinary good 
health, I’m a Dutchman,” thought Mr. Fulmer. “ God help the 
girl, the life is killing her ! ” 

“ You don’t eat enough to keep a sparrow alive,” he said, when 
the servants were gone and Abigail was toying with her fruit. 

“ A young lady ought to be able to live where a sparrow would 
starve,” answered Abigail roguishly. 

“Beyond all things, child, avoid flippancy,’ 
Moreton, with evident annoyance. 

“T notice that is a rock upon which many young ladies 
founder nowadays ;” and Mr. Fulmer poured himself out some 
claret. 

“We shall be very glad to see you upstairs, George,” said Mrs. 
Moreton, as she rose from table; “ but I do not wish to monopo- 
lise you,” which was a stock expression of Mrs. Moreton’s, and 
meant that if Mr. Fulmer had taken her at her word, she would 
have felt deeply affronted. 

Mrs. Moreton was a “ difficult woman,” a much more difficult 
woman even than Lady Adela. She liked a man to belong to 
a club, but she never liked him to go to one. There was a fiction 
prevalent in Lowndes Square that Mr. Fulmer, though in a 
general way always hungering and thirsting for the very latest 
club gossip, so delighted in the conversation which prevailed in 
Mrs. Moreton’s house that he could not tear himself away. 

When he repaired to the drawing-room he found Abigail in sole 
possession. Mrs. Moreton had gone to write a note, and Abigail 
sat on a low chair at work. 


’ 


observed Mrs. 
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Large and confident, Mr. Fulmer came into the room. Abigail 
looked round and smiled. 

“ What do you call this?” he said, taking up one end of her 
embroidery. 

“Guipure lace,” she answered. 

“You are always busy at something.” 

“T like to be always busy.” 

There ensued a pause, which Mr. Fulmer broke by saying : 

“As I had a hand in bringing you and your aunt together, I 
am delighted to hear she is satisfied with you. May I inquire’ 
if you are equally satisfied with her ?” 

Again Abigail looked up, and laughed as she answered : 

“ Fairly well, as the Scotch say, Mr. Fulmer. She has given 
me fifty pounds, which seems a fortune, and wishes me to stop on 
at the same salary. Do you think I could make myself worth so 
much money ?” 

“No doubt, no doubt ; but are you happy, Miss Abigail ?” 

“Ts any one happy?” she asked. 

“T hope so. Jam happy when Mrs. Moreton is kind to me; 
sometimes she is very severe. And so you are going to remain 
here. Iam glad of that! You know your aunt is a rich woman.” 

“That is a matter which cannot concern me.” 

“Why not? If you play your cards well, you may get all her 
money—wake up some fine morning and find yourself an heiress.” 

“T fancy any one who began to serve Mrs. Moreton for her money 
would fare much as Jacob did with Laban—after seven hard years 
get Leah instead of Rachel.” 

Mr. Fulmer leaned back in his chair and laughed heartily; the 
conceit tickled him. 

“That is the first bright remark I have heard you make in this 
house,” he said. “Iam so glad! I feared the intense propriety 
of Lowndes Square had altogether damped your spirits. Mrs. 
Moreton,” he went on, as that lady re-entered the room, “ your 
niece has been amusing me greatly, and I like to be amused. 
She has also a very pretty skill with her needle. Do you not 
think this would look well as a trimming on waistcoats ? ” 

And he displayed Abigail’s lace-work on his own ample person. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said his hostess, in high good temper. 

“ Well, I will try not,” he answered, wheeling his chair a little 
way from Abigail, as though to set a space between himself and 
temptation. 

“Tt was all the fault of this frivolous young person,” he 
remarked; ‘she demoralises me.” 

And with great gravity he began to discourse concerning the 
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merits of a new preacher Lady Adela had “discovered,” till at 
last there came up Figgins, coffee, and a lull, during which Mr. 
Fulmer amused himself with thinking about Mrs. Moreton’s hopes, 
and the blow he meant to deal them. 

“ She is likely as not to live to a hundred,” he thought medita- 
tively, looking at the possessor of wealth he had hoped she would, 
as a mere matter of justice, share with her niece, “ and she won't 
give her a penny unless the girl marries to her mind. Never saw 
such a change in any one before. Miss Abby won't have any need 
for money if she goes on as she is doing for another six months. 
Selfish old hag, Mrs. Moreton! I will put a spoke in her wheel.” 

“ By-the-bye, Miss Weir,” he began, putting down his cup and 
turning to Abigail, “ have you heard anything lately about your 
friend Mr. Katzen ? ” 

“No,” said Abigail, with a pretty “ Don’t-care” gesture. 

“That is a pity,’ returned Mr. Fulmer, “for he really is 
possessed of a most pleasant humour and a fund of original 
resource. He has lately amazed all who had the happiness of 
knowing him.” 

“How?” asked Mrs. Moreton. 

“He is Consul for a place called New Andalusia—you know 
that, Miss Weir ?” 

“T ought,” answered Abigail; “I heard him talk euough about 
it.” 

“ Just so. Well, he floated a loan for New Andalusia; one of 
the many loans, Mrs. Moreton, in which I advised you not to in- 
vest. He found much trouble in getting money, more trouble 
than is usually experienced in gulling John Bull; so much 
trouble, indeed, that, having got the money, he decided to keep it.” 

“ Keep it for whom?” inquired Mrs. Moreton. 

“For himself—for Karl Katzen; and he did. There have 
been bigger swindles aforetime in the City, but never one which 
produced such a sensation. Three hundred thousand pounds the 
little beggar raked in and wasted. He doesn’t exactly know 
himself how it has all gone; people say a clerk in his employment 
relieved him of the care of a portion of it; but however that may 
be, the fact remains, Miss Abigail, that three hundred thousand 
pounds have been subscribed asa sort of testimonial to your clever 
friend. The confidence of the British public is really touching! 
In exchange for New Andalusian bonds the British public parted 
with its hard-earned money; and now the bonds turn out to be 
only worth the price of old paper. There has been a great 


hullabaloo over the matter, but nothing ceme of it, or ever will 
come of it.” 
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“ And where has the wretched man gone? ” asked Mrs. Moreton. 

“ Gone—nowhere. I met him to-day in Cornhill, looking well 
and happy. Having had his fling with that New Andalusian trifle, 
he is looking out for other sheep to shear.” 

“But why is he not punished ?” demanded Mrs. Moreton. 

“ Because he can’t be,” was theanswer. “A comrade of his had 
him up at the Mansion House, but the case was dismissed. They 
have raised a fund among the shareholders to take the matter into 
Chancery, but I suspect a very knowing lawyer called Slim will 
be the only person to really benefit by the proceedings. New 
Andalusia won’t prosecute, because that would be recognising the 
Consul as her agent. No, the man will escape scot-free; a very 
clever game for your little friend to play—eh, Miss Weir ?” 

“T never thought him clever, but I see I was wrong,” answered 
Abigail. 

“Wrong, most decidedly ; and the beauty of the whole thing is 
he has lost nothing—not even his character, because he had none 
to lose. What amazes me is that any one trusted him. Fancy, 
now, Mr. Brisco being let in for some thousands z 

“ Mr. Brisco!” exclaimed the girl. 

“ Mr. Brisco, who denied himself food in order to save money. 
He has lost every penny, and his health besides. He is lying in 
a most precarious condition. Did you not know? MHas no one 
written to you?” 

Abigail shook her head, and Mr. Fulmer proceeded (pretending 
not to see the signs Mrs. Moreton was making): 

“T cannot imagine what they would do in that house if it were 
not for Mrs. Jeffley. By-the-way, there is one person satisfied 
with the result of the New Andalusian Loan—Mr. Jeftley.” 

“He never liked Mr. Katzen,” Abigail forced herself to 
say. 

“Tt is not that,” answered Mr. Fulmer, laughing. “Some time 
back a friend left him fifteen hundred pounds, which he entrusted 
to his wife; his wife entrusted the money to Mr. Katzen; Mr. 
Katzen kept it: and ever since Mrs. Jeffley, who, I hear, was 
something of a tartar, has been as meek asalamb. Mr. Jeffley 
says he wouldn’t grudge losing twice fifteen hundred if he could 
only have the pleasure of thrashing the Consul. He went to 
Mitre Court with the intention of taking the worth of his money 
out of the Consul’s body ; but he looked such a little fellow, that 
Mr. Jeffley, who is a big man, came away again. Curious fellow, 
Jefley!” 

“You seem tired, Abigail. Had not you better go to bed, 
child?” interposed Mrs. Moreton at this point. 
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“ Yes, she is pale,” said Mr. Fulmer. “Good-night, Miss Weir; 
do not dream of Mr. Katzen.” 

“T will never forgive you, George—never!” declared Mrs. 
Moreton, as Mr. Fulmer closed the door behind her niece. ‘“ Now 
do not pretend to be surprised, for I know you did it on purpose. 
In five minutes you have undone all my work of the last six 
months. I was weaning her mind away from that dreadful old 
man and his disreputable son. I was fitting her for a different 
rank in life. I was training her into ladylike ideas and 
habits ——” 

“You were killing her,” corrected Mr. Fulmer. 

“ Kill—nonsense! the girl is as well as any girl need wish to be. 
You have most cruelly, as I consider, revived all the memories I 
wished her to forget. I should not be astonished if she even 
wished to go and see these people.” 

“JT should think very little of her if she did not.” 

“She must please herself. Should she go, I tell you plainly, 
she shall never return, and you will be the cause of the whole 
mischief; but it is of no more use reasoning with you than it is 
with your mother.” 

“Perhaps so,” he said, good-humouredly; “but do not act 
hastily, Mrs. Moreton. Sleep upon the matter.” 

Whether Mrs. Moreton slept at all that night is open to question ; 
one thing only is certain, she arose in the same mind, and was 
quite ready to declare war when Abigail requested permission to 
go into the City. 

“Certainly not,” declared Mrs. Moreton; ‘“ you shall come with 
me to church.” 

“T may go after church, then ?” pleaded the girl. 

“You will not go after church, or at any other time; I forbid 
you even thinking of such a thing as visiting Mr. Brisco.” 

“ He is sick, and in trouble.” 

“What is that to you? If you intend running after every old 
beggar who chooses to lose his money, you will have enough to 
do.” 


“When I was sick and starved he did not turn me from his 
door.” 

“ Let us have no argument about the matter; I have said you 
shall not go into the City. Let that suffice.” 

“ But I entreat of you to listen to me. I should be a monster 
of ingratitude if, now I know Mr. Brisco is ill, I could rest 
without going to see him.” 

“Once for all, you shall not go. I wonder even you should 
propose anything so outrageously improper !” 
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“Tt is not improper; and if it were, I should not care. What 
is unfitting in one rank is not unfitting in another.” 

“T will not endure impertinence from you,’ retorted Mrs. 
Moreton. “Take your own way if you choose ; but remember, if 
once you leave this house, you leave it for ever. No one remains 
with me who disputes my commands.” 

“J am not impertinent to you because I am faithful to Mr. 
Brisco,” returned Abigail. ‘If ever you are sick or in sorrow 
send for me, and I will not fail vou; but Iam not fit for the life 
you want me to lead. Could many waters wash away the memory 
of a past like mine? If I lived on to even fifty years I should 
never feel as the young ladies of your world feel, nor think as 
the ladies, young and old, of your world think.” 

“ Of course you will act as you think fit. I have no power to 
compel you to stay with me.” 

“Ah! do not speak as if you were angry.” 

“Tamangry. I treated you in all respects as if you were my 
own child. I intended you to marry well, and, had you settled 
suitably, would have given you a handsome dowry; but as you 
prefer this old man and his son to me, there remains no common 
ground between us. As a matter of common decency, I should 
have thought you might feel some reluctance about flinging your- 
selfat the head of a former lover who has shown he does not want 
you; but it would be unreasonable to expect modesty or decorum 
from your mother’s child.” 

“Tt would,” agreed Abigail bitterly ; “it would indeed.” 

“So clearly understand that, if you are not ready to come with 
me to morning service, I shall conclude you mean us to part for 
ever.” 

Abigail did not immediately answer. Perhaps she was thinking 
where she should go when her aunt’s house was closed against 
her ; but she did not remain silent for long. Rising, she said : 

“Good-bye then, aunt. Thank you for your kindness. I am 
sorry to leave you in this way ; more sorry still you should think 
me ungrateful.” 

“That will do,” returned Mrs. Moreton; ‘“ we can now forget 
each other. Your luggage shall be forwarded to any address you 
desire.” 

“Thank you,” retorted Abigail, with much spirit; “but 1 
brought almost as little into this house as I brought into the 
world, and I want nothing out of it. Forgive me,” she added 
vehemently, “for speaking so rudely, but you seem to imagine I 
care only for ease and clothes and 4 

“Set your mind at rest,” interrupted Mrs. Moreton grimly. 
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“J know you care for nothing but your own way. Your mother 
took her own way. She did not find it particularly pleasant or 
respectable, I fancy.” 

The bells had long ceased ringing when Abigail entered the 
City ; in every street and court and alley the blessed Sunday 
stillness she knew so well reigned supreme. 

She dismissed her cab in Eastcheap, and walked slowly forward, 
thinking over the step she had taken—wondering whether Mr. 
Brisco would refuse to see her. The taunt Mrs. Moreton threw 
out had stuck and rankled. Perhaps she was doing an unmaidenly 
thing in going to the old house; but she had left it to serve 
Frank, and she was returning out of pity for his father. 

In a few moments she was in Love Lane. She did not meet a 
creature. The City might have been enchanted ground, so little 
sign of life was there within its limits. She looked up at the old 
house ; nothing was changed, save that it wore a look of neglect 
it cut her to see. She ran up the steps; the door stood ajar. She 
pushed it open and passed in. The marble pavement, the wide 
staircase, greeted her like friends; they seemed to say to each 
other, “Here is Abigail.” The very echoes were familiar. For 
this was her home—her own—the only home she had ever really 
known. ‘Tears sprang into her eyes, but she brushed them away, 
and went upstairs to the room Mr. Brisco had always occupied as 
a bed-chamber. So far not a sound had broken the stillness; the 
old house might have been tenanted by ghosts. A strange feeling 
of unreality began to oppress the girl. What if Mr. Brisco had 
gone away; what if strangers were in charge of the building? 
At the well-remembered door Abigail paused, and after a moment 
of hesitation, knocked softly. 

“Come in,” said some one in a low, hushed voice ; and then she 
entered. 

On the bed lay Mr. Brisco, motionless and colourless. Illness 
had wrought somewhat the same change in his appearance that 
is usnally produced alone by death. All cynicism, all hardness, 
all bitterness were wiped clean away; but with them had gone, 
likewise, the power and the strength which usually cling to a 
man’s face, even when life is gone. 

A woman who sat beside the bed rose. It was Mrs. Jeffley— 
anxious and somewhat pale, but Mrs. Jefiley still, buxom, nicely ; 
dressed, good and wholesome to look at. 

“T did hope you would come,” she said, speaking in a whisper. 

Abigail kissed her. At that moment her wrongs, if she had any, 
were forgotten, and she remembered only the woman ever ready 
to help and to give. 
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“ How is he ?” she asked. 

“Very bad,” was the answer. 

“Ts it all true ?” went on Abigail. 

Mrs. Jeffley nodded. 

“ And Frank ?” 

“ He bears up wonderful. Says he has got to keep his father 
and himself, and can do it. He keeps quite cheerful.” 

The words struck cold on Abigail’s heart. No need for her, no 
place for her—she felt a stranger in the old house. She did not 
feel more a stranger on that first night, when she crept in like a 
dog out of the cold, and slunk like a dog away from sight. A 
moment before she had been about to remove her hat and jacket, 
but now she stood silent. They had done—they could do without 
her ; there was no niche for Abigail. The necessary gulf separa- 
tion creates yawned wide and clear before the girl’s eyes. She 
felt as if she could not bridge it. She was not necessary in the 
house of which she had been the moving spirit, she thought 
bitterly, when a slight movement of the sick man attracted her 
attention. 

He was trying to raise his feeble hands, and his eyes, which 
still retained something of their former keenness, were turned in 
the direction of Abigail. 

“See, he knows you!” exclaimed Mrs. Jefiley. ‘ Come close to 
him ; he wants you,” 

Doubtfully the girl obeyed, remembering how they had parted. 
She drew near the sick man. 

“Tam Abigail,” she said. “ May I stop?” 

From the white lips there came some sound which Abigail, 
who had once understood Mr. Brisco’s every gesture, could not 
comprehend. Helplessly she turned to Mrs. Jeffley for an 
explanation. 

“What is it, dear?” asked Jack’s wife, bending over the sick 
man. It was strange to hear Mr. Brisco addressed as “ dear,” and 
more strange still to find him not resenting the liberty. 

“He wants to know where you have been,” said Mrs. Jefiley, 
raising her head. 

“T have been in Italy,” said Abigail, addressing Mr. Brisco. 

There ensued another pause, during which Mr. Brisco was 
evidently ill at ease about something. 

“He does not like seeing you in your hat,” hazarded Mrs. 
Jefiley. 

Abigail remeved her hat, but still Mr. Brisco appeared dis- 
satisfied. He kept his eyes fixed on Abigail, and at last, with 

one feeble finger, contrived to touch her shoulder. 
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“T’m sure I have not a notion what is wrong with him now,” 
said Mrs. Jeffley. 

“Tt was given to me,” explained Abigail, who understood he 
was objecting to the richness of her dress. ‘I will put on 
another.” 

Again he seemed uneasy. 

“Poor fellow! See, he is asking you to give him your hand,” 
said Mrs. Jefiley. 

Next moment Abigail was on her knees by the bedside, with 
the clay-cold fingers clasped in hers, with her face buried in the 
coverlet, crying as if her heart would break. 

“Why, who is this?” asked a voice behind her. 

“Don’t you know? It is Abigail!” exclaimed Mrs. Jefiley. 

“ Abigail! Axicam!” 

“Yes, Abigail.” The girl had risen, and was addressing him 
in person. “Abigail come to stay. Abigail, who wants to——” 

But here Abigail broke down completely, and fell sobbing on 
her lover’s breast. 


CoNncLUSION. 


Nor even when the Fellowship Porters, carrying great nosegays, 
walked two and two up the broad aisle to deposit their benevo- 
lence on the altar, could St. Mary-at-Hill have been crammed 
fuller of flowers and company than on that fine autumn morning 
when Ralph Francis Brisco took to wife, till death should them 
part, Abigail Weir. 

The church was crowded; old friends and new were all there 
to see two young people made happy. Not a grand company by 
any means, but quite grand enough for a pair who had many a 
year of hard work and struggle before them. 

No guests were bidden, but guests came unbidden. Not one 
of the parishes round about failed to furnish its contingent, and 
as the bride passed up the aisle a chorus of “ God bless her!” 
“Lord make them happy!” was perfectly audible. And there 
never was a happier bride. Her face was April weather: she 
could scarce smile for tears; she could not shed tears for joy. 

Frank was very grave, but very proud. What man would not 
have been while Abigail was promising with all her soul in her 
voice, to love, honour, and obey him. 

Mr. Jeffley, who gave the bride away, declared he personally 
could not have felt livelier had he been the bridegroom. 

“Tf you're only as happy, my boy, as I am when you have been 
married as long, you wouldn’t care to have a rent-roll of five 
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thousand a year,” he declared subsequently ; while Mrs. Jefiley, 
in a perfectly new dress—over which Mrs. Mount kept her in a 
fever, not bringing it home “till just upon twelve the night 
before the wedding ”—spent her time in nodding encouragement 
to Abigail and looking daggers at Mrs. Childs, with whom she 
had, weeks before, engaged in a battle-royal concerning the 
discovered iniquity of leaving Sophia in charge of Mr. Brisco, 
“though what harm that innocent child could do him or anybody 
else passes my understanding,” said the culprit. 

Not to show any unchristian resentment—because, as she 
stated, “It has always been my endeavour to do a good turn, 
even to them as despitefully uses me ”—Mrs. Childs had smiled 
and nodded in an affable manner to her old employer; but Mrs. 
Jeffley returned this advance in the sight of the whole congrega- 
tion with so stony a glare, that Mrs. Childs retired discomfited ; 
and was forced to seek solace in whispering to Sophia : 

“Who's she, I’d like to know? Set her up, indeed!” 

Variety was given to the solemnity of tke proceedings by 
Sophia, who, dressed in her very best, with a huge white favour 
pinned under her chin, audibly read the marriage service through 
a little in advance of the clergyman. Sometimes she lost ground 
by reciting such unnecessary portions as “I publish the banns of 
marriage between M. and N.,” as also the directions printed in 
italics; but she always, by reason both of speed and steadiness, 
regained it, and was thus enabled generally to win by a head at 
some critical point. She scored immensely when the rector was 
saying, “ Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded husband ?” 
because he read very slowly and Sophia fast. Holding her 
Prayer Book well up to her eyes, a second before he had reached 
“as long as you both shall live,’ Sophia electrified the congrega- 
tion with— 

“The woman shall answer, ‘I will.’” 

The rector paused, and looked around. As he did so, from the 
body of the church there came: 

“Then shall the minister say, ‘Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man?’ Then shall they give their troth to each 
other in this fashion.” 

“Some lunatic is present,” thought the rector, and with great 
presence of mind went on. 

At last the service was finished; at last the bells pealed out. 

“Not ring for her! my conscience,” said one of the men, “I'd 
ring till my arms ached !” 

The service was over—the register signed—the bride congra- 
tulated—the happy pair back again in the old house. 
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There was no wedding-breakfast, but all who cared to see the 
gifts were gladly welcomed to wine and cake. 

Some of the presents were very handsome, many only such 
things as are sent to bazaars. 

Every member of Deedes’ firm contributed something worthy 
of display. Mr. Fulmer gave publicly a clock, and privately a 
cheque for a hundred pounds. Lady Adela, in the joy of her 
heart, a knitted shawl. Mrs. Moreton sent nothing—not even a 
hope that the newly married pair might be miserable. 

There were gifts which touched Abigail mightily, and which 
she arranged with great care. Little pincushions, little needle- 
books, little baskets filled with flowers for “ dear, dear Miss Weir ;” 
but, as was natural, the articles which had cost most money drew 
the largest share of attention. 

“Don’t talk to me,” said Mrs. Childs, genial to the last, as, 
cheered with wine and satisfied with cake, she left the old house. 
“ll or well, mad or sane, Mr. Brisco made no mistake when he 
let his son marry Miss Weir. She'll have hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands one of these days, and they'll not let her touch a 
penny of her own fortune, was it ever so!” 


(Conelusion.) 














Similes. 


Ir is remarkable how many of the wisest and wittiest sayings in the 
world have been conveyed to it in the form of similitude. Similitude, 
indeed, in its widest sense, embraces many forms—Metaphor, Alle- 
gory, Fable, Parable, Parody, even Pun. But even of simile, pure 
and simple, it is astonishing how vast a number of the very best 
things in every branch of literature owe their effect to its employment. 
And it is curious also to observe how the effect of a fine simile (a 
rara avis) depends upon almost as many different causes as there are 
branches of literature in which if may occur. Whether it be em- 
ployed merely as an illustration, or whether it be introduced, as is 
often the case in poetry, solely for the sake of its own power, or 
beauty, or grotesquerie of effect, a really fine simile, as Johnson said 
of Goldsmith, touches nothing which it does not adorn. 

Of the lowest order, that of the grotesque, the following, from 
‘ Hudibras,’ is a fair example : 


* And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 


In this case it will be observed that neither image has anything 
ludicrous in itself—the great heavens flushed with sunrise, and the 
lobster boiled to redness. The effect of grotesquerie results from the 
utter dissimilarity of the objects of comparison in all except their 
single point of resemblance. 

If the imageries compared are, one or both, ridiculous in themselves, 
the simile, of course, gains effect. In Hood’s ‘Epping Hunt, 
Huggins is shot over his horse’s head into a furze-bush— 


“ Where, sharper set than hunger is, 
He squatted all forlorn, 
And like a bird was singing out 
While sitting on a thorn.” 


These objects of comparison have again as little as possible in 
common. It is true that both Huggins and the bird sit and sing 
upon a thorn—but it is the extreme dissimilarity between the motive 
and the nature of their melodies which makes the simile effective. 
It will be seen, moreover, that only one side of the comparison is 
ludicrous per se, namely that of Huggins on his thorn; the figure 
of the bird is, in itself, quite the reverse. Take now a case where 
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both imageries are separately ludicrous. Mr. Horatio Sparkins asks 
Miss Theresa Malderton to dance with him. 


“*Miss Malderton,’ said Horatio, after the ordinary salutations, and 
bowing very low, ‘may I be permitted to presume to hope that you will 
allow me to have the pleasure——’ 

“*T don’t think ’'m engaged,’ said Miss Theresa with a dreadful affecta- 
tion of indifference, ‘but really—so many——’ 

“ Horatio looked handsomely miserable, like Hamlet slipping on a piece of 
orange-peel.” 

The more this simile is considered, the better will it appear—in 
fact a finer burlesque simile will not easily be found. It is interesting 
for another reason—it may be new to many readers. For some 
reason or other it occurs in the library edition of ‘Sketches by Boz,’ 
and, I believe, in no other. Perhaps the passage was added as a 
happy afterthought to the original ; though, if such were the case, it 
still remains a mystery why it should not have been inserted in all 
subsequent editions of Dickens’s works. 

Nothing gives point to a piece of satire like an apt simile. A 
capital instance may be found in Boswell’s ‘Johnson.’ Boswell 
had been to hear a woman preach. “Sir,” said the Doctor, “a 
woman preaching is like a dog dancing on his hind legs. It is not 
done well ; but we are surprised to see it done at all.” 

A good simile lives long—its root strikes deep. No phrase of 
Lord Beaconsfield was more effective than that in which he compared 
his silent opponents to a range of extinct volcanoes. Nothing in 
the speeches of Mr. Bright is better known, or oftener quoted, than 
the comparison of the seceders from his party to the followers of 
David at the cave of Adullam. Sir Fitzjames Stephen in his 
recent book on the impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, says of the 
impassioned peroration of Sir Gilbert Elliot’s charge, “To me, like 
most eloquence, it resembles nothing so much as mouldy wedding- 
cake.” The effect of second-rate eloquence, as of second-rate poetry, 
on others besides Sir Fitzjames Stephen, could hardly be more 
happily described. 

Impey reminds one of Macaulay. No one knew the value of 
simile better than Macaulay himself. To take a single example from 
his ‘ Essays.’ Speaking of Southey’s changes of political opinion, 
and desiring to imply that Southey’s opinions, whatever change they 
might undergo, were always in the wrong, he thus proceeds: 

“He has passed from one extreme of political opinion to another, as 
Satan in Milton went round the globe, contriving constantly to ‘ride with 
darkness.’ Wherever the thickest shadow of the night may at any moment 
chance to fall, there is Mr. Southey. It is not everybody who could have 


so dexterously avoided blundering on the daylight in the course of a 
Journey to the antipodes.” 
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The bitterest invective would not have half the force of this 
comparison. Surely a more stinging passage never was penned. 

Every one knows Macaulay’s observation upon a certain simile in 
Robert Montgomery’s poem. 


“The Soul aspiring pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.” 


“We take this,” says Macaulay, with characteristic energy, “to be on 
the whole the worst similitude in the world. In the first place, no stream 
meanders, or can possibly meander, level with its fount. In the next place, 
if streams did meander level with their founts, no two motions can be less 
like each other than that of meandering level and that of mounting up- 
wards.” 


But there are greater poets (thank Heaven!) than Robert Montgo- 
mery ; and with poetic similes one might easily fill a bulky volume, 
and a very interesting and striking volume it would be. The first 
association of the words “ poetic simile” is with those long-drawn 
chains of imageries introduced in succession, chiefly for the sake of 
their own beauty of detail, in which Homer and Virgil delighted, and 
which later poets have imitated from them. Quotation here is need- 
less, and would be superfluous. But there is another class of poetic 
simile which ought not to be passed over in silence. It consists in 
the same seizure of a chance resemblance which is the essence of 
burlesque similitude, but which, when it occurs in serious poetry, 
becomes what it used to be the fashion among critics to call 
“conceit.” The following from Alexander Smith’s ‘ Life Drama’ 
is an example : 


“His heart held a dead hope, 
As holds the wretched west the sunset’s corse.” 


This is a pure conceit. There is no fitness, nor resemblance, in 
the imageries. The west is not wretched ; the setting sun bears no 
resemblance to a corpse. The simile has neither power of illustration 
nor beauty of detail. In the same poem occurs another simile, which 
has also been criticised as a conceit : 


“T saw the moon 
Rise from dark waves that plucked at her.” 


But a little consideration will show that this is a piece of imagery 
of a nature and effect quite different from the first. It is a piece of 
description. It shows with one brief touch what a page of laborious 
word-painting could not render more vivid—the plunging of the 
dark and restless waters, and the circle of the slow, white, rising 
moon. And so in the case of the famous simile of Alfred de Musset, 
which excited such a storm among the critics at the time of its 
appearance—it may be defended on the same principle. 
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“ C’était, dans la nuit brune, 
Sur le clocher jauni 
La lune 
Comme un point sur un i.” 


Now, to compare the moon over a church-spire to a dot over an i, 
may or may not be a conceit. If such a simile occurred in a poem of 
passion and deep feeling, it would undoubtedly seem cold, fantastic, 
and out of place. But as part of a drawing of scenery, marking the 
position of the moon, it suggests, by a touch, a vast amount of detail 
which it would have taken long to describe ; it indicates not only 
the lateral position of the moon, but also her height in the sky—as 
far in proportion over the spire as the dot is over thei. And yet 
perhaps the illustration is oo ingenious; the mind of the reader is 
startled by a sense of incongruity. It is clever—but it is a trick. 

Of all poets, Moore is the most addicted to the use of simile. 
His pages absolutely swarm with specimens, generally good, never 
very bad, always more or less ingenious. 


“He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 
Beneath the tropics, knows of icicles.” 


This is a fair example of his style. Perhaps a better one is the 


following : 
“And memory, like a drop that night and day 
Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away.” 


Hardly can it be said of Moore’s muse, as of the heroine of one of his 
own songs, “ Rich and rare were the gems she wore.” The adern- 
ments with which he decked her in such profusion do not always 
keep her from appearing tawdry. For a really great simile one 
must not search his works. He has diamond-dust in abundance, but 
no Koh-i-noor. 

Many poets have a favourite piece of imagery which they do not 
hesitate to employ several times over. Coleridge, in his earlier 
days, was constantly bringing in the example of the upas-tree as an 
illustration of faithlessness or treachery—a tree which, if it be not 
slandered, is accustomed to lull the weary traveller with its specious 
shade, and then kill him, while sleeping, with its poisonous fumes. 
Shelley was extremely fond of the image, which occurs many times 
in his works, of an eagle fighting with a serpent in mid-air. 

There is in one of Alexander Smith’s poems a rare instance of 
striking and impressive simile : 


“ Across his sea of mind 
A thought came streaming like a blazing ship 
Upon a mighty wind. - 
VOL. LXXVI. 
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Wordsworth’s finest line, perhaps indeed the finest in the language, 
is that simile contained in his apostrophe to Milton : 


“Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 


Dante’s similes are unrivalled for their dlustrative power. For 
example, that of the Souls at Charon’s ferry, who fall from the crags 
into the boat like withered leaves. How finely does this give the 
twirling motion of aimless, unresisting and despairing fall! Again, 
the Spirits in Purgatory gaze with such intentness at the figure of 
Dante, unfamiliar to their regions, that their brows are wrinkled 


“Like an old tailor at the needle’s eye.” 


There is nothing ornamental about this image of the old tailor. It is 
the vividness with which it depicts the expression on the faces of the 
peering Spirits that makes the comparison effective. 

There is in one of Dobell’s poems a simile which involves an 
extraordinarily accurate piece of observation. The song of the 
nightingale, he says, falling out of the leafy tree, 


“ Rings like a golden jewel down a golden stair.” 


The excellence of this comparison does not force itself irresistibly 
in an instant; one might even pass it over without perceiving its 
full beauty. But observe it closely—the slow beginning—the like- 
ness of the fall of note on note to the ring of gold on gold, as the 
jewel drops from stair to stair—the gathering swiftness—the distinct 
sounds at length blending into each other, as the rushing jewel grows 
in speed, as the notes pour faster and faster from the throat of the 
rapturous songster, until at last, too swift for utterance, they “close 
in a thick-warbled ecstacy.” 

The more closely these points of resemblance are considered, the more 
clearly will it become apparent that the simile is both fine and bold. 

Boldness is often the life of simile—but it requires a great artist 
to be at once bold and fine. In this respect, no poet can compare 
with Victor Hugo. The number, the originality, and the power of 
the similes to be found in his verses almost surpass belief. Who was 
it that compared to ebony the style of Tertullian, in its rich gloom 
and splendour? It was an admirable simile, whoever made it. But 
instances as bold and as fine as this, and not unlike it in character, 
swarm in the verses of Victor Hugo as thick as bees upon a bank of 
thyme. For boldness of imagination, indeed, he has no rival, except, 
perhaps, among the Eastern poets—a certain Chinese author, for 
example, who in one of his poems describing a flock of cranes in full 
flight says, with a fine excess of fancy : 


“They lifte| up their voices like a sail.” 
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Nothing quite so audacious as this will be found in Victor Hugo 
or any other poet of the Western world. But to givea single 
example of the exuberance with which his genius could pour forth a 
continued stream of rich and striking fantasies, take the following 
from a short poem entitled “Sunsets.” And here, the object not 
being to render the poetry of the language, which would be hopeless, 
but merely to set forth the imageries which it contains, a prose 
translation may be forgiven. 


“QO, regard the sky ! 

“There the moving clouds take strange forms under the breath of the 
winds. At times beneath their waves the lightning gleams, as if some 
giant of the sky had swiftly drawn his sword among the clouds ; 

Then appears, hanging in the heavens, a monstrous beast, an alligator 
broad and striped, with fangs in ranks, against whose leaden flanks the 
bright clouds shine like golden scales ; 

Then a palace arises—till the air trembles, and all fades, and, strewn 
along the sky, its vermeil cones hang overhead, down-pointed, like in- 
verted hills ; 

Then—that cloud of lead, of gold, of jcopper, of iron, wherein, with 
sounds of heavy murmurs, repose the tempest, the waterspout, the thunder- 
bolt, and hell—it is God who hangs them there in throngs, even as within 
the niches of a dome a warrior suspends his clashing arms. 

Then—all disappears! The sun, dashed down from high, like a red 
globe of bronze cast back into the furnace, which falls with a shock upon 
the waves, up-flings like flakes of flame into the Zenith the burning foam 
of the clouds.” 


The peculiar characteristics of Victor Hugo’s style are, generally 
speaking, not to be found in any writing in our language. There is, 
however, a passage in Landor, and that, curiously enough, a simile, 
which reads exactly?as if it were a fine prose rendering from some 
work of Victor Hugo’s—so curiously (and of course by mere coin- 
cidence) does it reflect the distinguishing marks both of his imagin- 
ation and of his power. The passage in question describes the 
funeral pyre, in which is about to perish the last surviving citizen of 
Numantia: 


“He extended his withered arms, he thrust forward the gaunt links of 
his throat, and upon gnarled knees, which smote each other audibly, 
tottered into the civic fire. It, like some hungry and strangest beast in 
the innermost wild of Africa, pierced, broken, prostrate, motionless, gazed 
at by its hunter in the impatience of glory, in the delight of awe, panted 
once more, and seized him!” 


This passage, fine as it is, is yet by no means uniquely fine among 
the works of Landor. Of all prose writers few have used the simile 
so abundantly as he, and certainly none so greatly. One other 
instance may here be taken from his writings, an instance of a 
peculiar beauty all his own, and worthy of quotation not more as an 
x 2 
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example of similitude than for the sake of a most pure and haunting 
music which makes the very poetry of prose. No verse was ever 
sweeter. 


“There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water; there is a silence in 
it which suspends the foot, and the folded arms and the dejected head are 
the images it reflects. No voice shakes its surface: the Muses themselves 
approach it with a tardy and a timid step, and with a low and tremulous 
and melancholy song.” 


Such should be the language which speaks of love! 

What themes have oftenest allured the minds of poets and of 
dreamers? Love—and Life. Similitudes of love alone would fill 
a volume. And Life! How, before the musing mind, its multi- 
tudinous comparisons come crowding up in their familiar forms! A 
flower that fades—a vision in the night—a river flowing to the great 
ocean—a lamp not everlasting—a frail bridge trembling above a 
roaring water—a ship storm-beaten and threatened by every blast— 
a pilgrimage through many scenes of peril—a strengthless breath 
“servile to all the skyey influences”—a streak of mist which melts 
at morning “into the infinite azure of the Past.” A similitude of 
Life shall give us, in the words of Goldsmith, our last instance. 
Who that has heard them’ can forget their deep and quiet beauty ?— 

“Life, at its greatest and best, may be compared to a froward child, who 


must be humoured and played with till it falls asleep, and then the care is 
over.” 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AUTHOR oF ‘Patricia KEmBAtt,’ ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS,’ 
‘Tae AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 


MR, CLINTON’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


Firry years ago a grave scandal had troubled society at Beaton 
Brows, and Maurice Clinton, of Clinton Hall, had been both the 
subject and the cause. The Clintons, who had held their lands 
since the time of Edward the Sixth, were the most notable 
family on the whole east side of Fellshire; and their example 
was looked up to as one it was righteousness for meaner folk to 
follow. When, therefore, young Maurice, the then holder of the 
estate and setter of the lines of public conduct, outraged morality 
and offended society by his domestic arrangements at the Hall, 
the smaller gentry were sore put to it to know how to order 
themselves between those two opposing forces—respect for virtue 
in the abstract and their inherited allegiance to their local 
lord. 

What made the matter worse was the traditional honour of the 
family name. To be sure, there had been a black sheep here and 
there:—a Covenanter to shame his Royalist kinsmen; a ruffian 
in the dislocated times of the second James, who had flouted the 
law, defied God and the devil alike, devoured of his flock such 
ewe lambs as pleased his passing fancy, taken by force such 
pastures as suited the lay of his land, and knocked on the head 
those inconvenient rebels who had opposed him; a drunkard in 
the Prince Regent’s time—and so forth. But for the most 
part they had been wise-and-well-walking gentlemen enough; 
which made this lapse of the present head as eccentric as it was 
grievous, 

The whole thing was inexplicable. If he loved her, why did 


he not marry her? If he did not love her, why did he keep 
her ? 


The men said among themselves: “ All these things are simply 
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questions of pounds, shillings, and pence. Let him pay so much 
down and wash his hands of the whole disreputable affair. The 
jade will then have another chance, and may make an honest 
woman of herself.” 

The ladies took a higher tone, and waxed wroth over the 
shameless immorality of the transaction. So far from so much 
down, buying off with a pension, and giving the jade another 
chance in life, they held the Penitentiary to be the only solution 
of the matter. It touched them nearly, as Christian mothers, to 
see Clinton Hall shut against their daughters by reason of this 
unhallowed connection. As the conservators of the purity of 
society and the virtue of their own sex, as well as the guardians 
of their daughters’ interests, they were indignant that the finest 
estate in the county should be in a manner mortgaged to a 
Creature who ruled as mistress under the name of housekeeper, 
and who, as the unmarried mother of her master’s acknowledged 
child, insulted the collective womanhood of Beaton Brows and 
put its maidens to the blush. 

Meanwhile, Maurice Clinton and his housekeeper, Patty Carew 
—the Creature in question—lived with their boy tranquilly enough 
under the shadow of the ancestral oaks and elms; and neither was 
the position legalised nor the association discontinued, nor yet was 
any sign of wavering nor of remorse given by those concerned. 
Patty Carew was just Mr. Clinton’s housekeeper as she had been 
from the beginning; and if she drove about the country with 
her master like his wife, dressed gorgeously in velvet and furs, 
and had a child to whom she had to give her own name, what 
was that to others? Is not a man master of his own affairs? and 
is not his house his castle ? 

Patty, as mistress at the Hall, made a pretty good thing by 
her positton, financially speaking. Maurice was as easy-going in 
expenditure as he was loose in morals; and, provided he kept 
within his income and was saved all trouble, he did not fret about 
apportionment. He paid the bills when they were laid before 
him, and did not look too curiously into details. Nor did he ask 
how Patty was able to make so grand a show on her stipulated 
wages of eighty-four pounds a year—seven pounds a month at 
the top of the page, with the rest of the domestics in due order 
according to amount below. Nor yet did he ask if the abnor- 
mally high salaries set against the names of these others— 
salaries higher than her own; some of them running into three 
figures—were duly paid over to them. Nor would he listen to 
the various complaints of insufficiency in more departments than 
one, which some of the bolder spirits sought to make. It was 
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Mrs. Carew’s business, he would say—not his. If they had any 
fault to find let them go to her ;—which was not even appealing from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober, but rather from the lioness in the 
jungle to the lioness in the cave—with such consequences to follow 
as might be expected. 

For his own amusement, Maurice devoted himself to various 
forms of playing at art. Now he took up photography, and 
photographed Patty and the boy, the dogs, the horses, the Hall, 
the garden, the trees and the ferneries, in every conceivable 
attitude and aspect. Then he set up a lathe, and turned legs for 
chairs and pedestals for tables till the house was filled with super- 
numerary supports. Then he etched on glass and marble; and 
then went off to wood-carving and fretwork. He covered the walls 
with brackets and stuck finials on every available point; put up 
engraved tablets and let in pictured windows wherever he could ; 
and finally, as his last resource, took to modelling in clay— 
which was what the Scotch call a “grand ploy,” and kept him 
occupied to the end. As few people called on him to see for 
themselves what he‘had really done, his fame grew in obscurity, 
as fame always does, like mushrooms in the dark; and he was 
credited with mastership where he had barely attained facility. 

The cause of all this wasted drift-weed, where should have been 
good tillage and rich harvests, was the old, old story by which so 
many good lives have been wrecked. After Martha French had 
refused him, the wealthy proprietor, and married instead her 
cousin Humphrey, the penniless lieutenant, with only his hand- 
some face, exiguous pay and magnificent voice as her settlements, 
nothing seemed of much worth to poor Maurice. He had made 
his one cast, and had failed; and he had not heart enough left 
in him to try another. His fibre was too soft for either that 
tenacity of sorrow which turns a man into a pessimist, or for 
that resolution to overcome despair which makes him a hero. 
His grief soon barnt itself away; but at the same time it burnt 
away the small amount of energy with which he had started from 
the beginning. Yet though the world had lost its attractions for 
him when Martha French said him nay, he made a luxurious 
kind of moral nest for himself where his soul slumbered, and 
conscience, intellect, ambition and family pride went to sleep 
with the rest. 

He had fallen in with Patty Carew when on the fishing ex- 
pedition he had made immediately after his disappointment. She 
was a handsome, clever, shrewd kind of girl, with larger ideas of 
maintenance than her father—close-fisted old Joe Carew, the 
village shoemaker—either endorsed or gratified. When the fair- 
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haired young gentleman with the fine name and full purse made 
love to her in the moonlight—in chief part because she had the 
same name, white skin, brown hair, and rich red colouring as Martha 
French—she was not scared as a more timid, nor revolted as a 
more virtuous, girl would have been. She took the proposal as a 
matter of business, and added up the sum with mathematical 
precision. She thought it all out, squarely and coolly, and struck 
the balance—so much gain and so much loss—as if it had been 
the yield of a potato patch or the eggs of the poultry-yard. 
She hated her present life and its surroundings, and rebelled 
against the meagreness of material things. She frankly disliked 
that miserly old father of hers, who grudged her so much as a 
good dress for Sundays or a pudding on week-days, and who 
rated her in his vigorous vernacular if she took but an hour from 
her work for the play natural to her years. Neither had she 
any fancy for perpetuating her condition by marrying one of the 
louts of her native village. Hence she deliberately accepted the 
position offered to her; trusting to the influence sure to be got 
by a shrewd, strong-minded, good-tempered woman over a man 
of loose fibre and generous impulses, not to make shipwreck in 
her enterprise. 

Her trust was justified. Maurice Clinton was too indolent, too 
good-natured, and in some sense too indifferent, to break the 
association after it was once made. He got used to Patty—would 
have been horribly bored had he had to replace her—was fond of 
the beautiful little boy he knew to be his own—and did not care 
the traditional two straws for the world’s opinion. He gave up 
hunting as well as the kennels, and threw the M.F.H. to his 
neighbour the rich stockbroker, who had been made a baronet by 
the outgoing Ministry last year. Hence he suffered no mortifica- 
tion on the field. He declined all public offices; so was not 
snubbed by his brother magistrates on the Bench nor by his 
co-guardians at the Board. He never went to the county balls, 
nor took pari in any public receptions of Illustrious Visitors, nor 
came to the front anywhere. But he subscribed freely to all 
charities, parochial and provincial; and he did not strain the 
rector’s conscience by presenting himself at functions and cele- 
brations where Christian charity invited and ecclesiastical polity 
forbade him. In a word, he lived the life of a luxurious recluse ; 
grew bald, stout, silent, lethargic; drank quite as much wine as 
was good for him; ate a great deal more than replaced the 
normal waste of tissue; and frittered away his time in his various 
attempts at artistic expression, and in pottering about his garden 
and houses, where he grew roses and cultivated orchids. So 
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things went on as they had begun, and matters were as far 
from marriage as they were from repudiation when Paston had 
reached his twenty-first year, and his future career had yet to be 
decided on. 

But Maurice would have been better content had not his cousin 
Humphrey, with his wife and family, taken Mock-Beggar, about 
six miles from Clinton Hall, and the next best place in the 
neighbourhood. By this time old French had died and left his 
daughter all his handsome fortune ; and Humphrey had retired 
from the army with the rank of colonel, debts heavy enough to 
swamp a three-decker, and that kind of fluent expenditure which 
would have emptied Pactolus itself. It gave poor Maurice a 
certain dull sense of pain when he first heard the news ; and he 
rather wondered that Martha should have consented, if Humphrey 
had not had more delicacy. But beyond a still more restricted 
ordering of his days, a closer confinement to his own grounds, 
and a rarer exit into the country outside the park, no change was 
made in his life; and Patty Carew never knew the real cause of 
her master’s increased taciturnity and indolence. 

Nor did their son Paston tell either one or the other how he 
had met a young fellow of his own age one day on the road—a 
young fellow whom he knew to be French Clinton, cousin 
Humphrey’s eldest son—and how he had flung at him a vile 
epithet as he passed, and jeered him for the fault which was not 
his but theirs. He did not tell, but he never forgot. The word 
struck and rankled like a poisoned arrow, and in reality both 
influenced his character and modified his career—as a word can do 
when it falls on the sensitive soil of the forming-time of youth. 

The boy had been well and carefully educated, but always at 
home. Partly out of kindness, to save him from the inevitable 
humiliations of his position, partly out of self-indulgence, because 
he liked to have him about the place, Maurice had refused to 
send the lad to school, as Patty, wiser and more mentally robust, 
had wished. But a childhood passed without companionship—a 
boyhood destitute of comradeship, of emulation, of strife, of 
example—is not the best preparation for the active work of the 
world, nor is it the training which turns out the most capable 
men. Add to the moodiness and self-suppression inseparable 
from such a training, the galling consciousness of his position 
when things became clear for what they were—and French 
Clinton’s insult had its full significance ; the warring in his heart 
between love for his mother and respect for his father ; shame for 
her in that she should submit to such a state of things, anger 
against him in that he did not end that state and marry her, as 
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he should have done these more than twenty years ago; add the 
bitterness natural to a youth who has been brought up as a 
gentleman without the status of one; whose father does not give 
him his name ; who cannot inherit the estate which has been his 
home ; whose mother is one no honest woman will associate with 
and whom the very servants secretly despise ; add the humiliation 
of knowing that he is unrecognised by the law; that he has 
neither name nor legal existence; that he may marry any one 
he will within the Table of Prohibited Degrees, so entirely is 
he ignored and beyond the pale; add up all these facts and 
thoughts into one lump sum of mental influence, and we can well 
understand how Paston Carew should be the most miserable 
youth in the world, eating out his heart in vain regrets and 
fighting blindly against the Fate which had struck at him so 
cruelly. And being miserable, he was by logical consequence 
disagreeable in temper and a most unpleasant companion in the 
house. 

Evidently something must be done. Maurice Clinton, peace- 
loving and self-indulgent, was intolerant of unpleasant tempers. 
Patty had kept the box-seat because she had driven with a loose 
rein and tickled with a flower instead of flicking the whip. 
Never since the first moment of their association had she de- 
manded, objected, reproached. Never once had she sulked, nor 
wept, nor encroached, nor resented. She had taken her own way 
largely ; but she had been careful not to cross his, nor to make 
her will too evident. She was only a shoemaker’s daughter, but 
her intellect was as sharp and bright asa polished steel blade, 
and by mere force of that intellect she had herself in complete 
subjection. And here was her son spoiling his fortune and 
ruining his chances by a display of childish temper which would 
advance his interests no more than to kick over the board gives 
the victory at chess! 

In vain she remonstrated and reasoned with him, preaching 
ever on the one same text—to make the best of things as they 
were, seeing that they could not now be changed. In vain his 
father showed certain signs which should have warned him. 
Paston had his mother’s tenacity but not her philosophy, which 
extracted the best possible result out of evil conditions. Moody, 
perplexed, ill at ease and sore-hearted, the young fellow lost his 
only hold on his father when he ceased to amuse and began to 
annoy him ; and kind-hearted and indolent though he was, Maurice 
was too self-indulgent to bear with contradiction. He liked 
peace, his ease, and that these about him should be compliant 
rather than submissive. He did not want to be either the master 
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or the subjugator. He wished every one to be happy, but to be 
happy according to his way. He disliked having to coerce a 
rebellious will or to chastise an offending spirit. He equally 
disliked responsibility and argument. He wanted his men and 
women to be as much like fat, sleek, cherished dogs as was 
possible ; and when they refused to come to heel he preferred to 
have them shot or sent away rather than to beat or even rate 
them. 

Hence, when this youngest member of his human kennel left 
off the winsome ways of boyhood and put on the aggressive airs 
of an uncomfortable youth, his doom was sealed, and Maurice 
suddenly decided, once for all, that Clinton Hall should know the 
lad no more. 

“You must send your son away, Patty,” he said one day to his 
housekeeper, after Paston had been especially aggravating. “He 
does not know his place here. He must learn it elsewhere.” 

“ Yes,” said Patty quietly; “it is time he left home.” 

This was all that was said. There were no tears and no 
remonstrances. Patty knew the exact measure of her tether, and 
did not strain it by so much as the pull of a humming-bird; did 
not notice the coldness embodied in the pronoun “ your ” son— 
not “mine” nor “ours”; did not seek to justify the lad, whose 
discomfort had, however, somewhat of a solid groundwork laid 
down by themselves; did nothing whatever but acquiesce with 
quietness and seeming content—and then waited patiently for such 
arrangements as her master should think fit to make. She knew 
him, and could trust to his generosity—this costing him less 
trouble than would have done the calculations of meanness 

She was so far justified. Maurice proposed to give his son a 
sufficient sum of money with which he was to go out into the 
world, to sink or swim as chance and his personal abilities might 
determine. If he should sink however, it would not be because © 
the pecuniary life-belts with which he started had been too small 
and weak for their office. It would be merely because he had not 
the requisite ability. So the thing was arranged. Without the 
smallest display of emotion from any one concerned, the young 
fellow packed his portmanteau ; pocketed his cheque ; paid his last 
visit to the stables, the garden, the kennels and the fields ; shook 
hands with his father ; kissed the cheek of his mother; bade the 
servants farewell; and started off in the dog-cart to the station— 
his back turned on Clinton Hall, and, as he then thought, on 
Beaton Brows for ever. 
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Cuarter II. 


IN THE SERVICE OF JOHN COMPANY. 


For all his dissatisfaction with things as they were, it was a hard 
trial to Paston when he had really left the old home. Friendless 
and isolated as he was, how large and empty the world looked ! 
He was not, as other young men, backed by a father’s name and 
influence, and attached to society by the multitudinous threads of 
family associations and inherited friendships. He was No one— 
emphatically No one! What heshould be in the future depended 
entirely on himself. Well, perhaps it were better so. Between 
maintaining the dignity, and redeeming the shame, of a name, the 
former might be the easier but the latter was the more honour- 
able. This was what he had to do; and what he set himself to do. 

After the first stunning feeling of isolation and helplessness 
had passed, Paston drew out the programme of his life and works. 
He would be his own creator ; he would make his mark and amass 
a fortune. He, the son of the ancient house of Clinton who 
might not bear his father’s name, would make that of his dis- 
honoured mother famous. He would show them of what a man 
in his own right is capable ; and he would go far past the “curled 
darlings” who owed everything to fortune and nothing to them- 
selves. And some day he would return to Beaton Brows, wealthy, 
influential, prepotent, where now he was a nameless and unplaced 
bastard. The stakes were worth playing for, and Paston Carew 
had inherited the close grip of his grandfather, old Joe, the village 
shoemaker at Monkthwaite. If he had inherited the velvet glove 
of his mother, Patty the housekeeper, his history would have been 
different. 

Strengthened by this resolve, and always gloomy, self-centred, 
and unpleasant, after the young man left his father’s house where 
he was the son but not the heir, he virtually disappeared. He 
never returned—that indeed was in the arranged order of 
things ; and he seldom wrote even to his mother, who did what 
she could to keep touch without humiliating herself too much to 
her son or endangering her position with her master. When he 
did write he gave no detailed nor satisfactory account of his 
doings. He always seemed to be resentful and distrustful ; and 
he let his mother see that he hedged himself round against even 
her, assuredly his best friend and the one prepared to do all for 
him that was possible, without trenching on the unsecured 
margins of her own position. 
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Paston was but a short time in London, where however, he 
learnt more than the mere routine of business. He learnt to 
divide the world into the two categories of the conquerors and 
the conquered—those who preyed and those who were preyed on. 
And he resolved that he would not come into the second division. 
He would be the first, let who might fall victim to his beak and 
claws ; and he would have no mercy and show no ruth. When he 
had thoroughly learned this lesson he was offered a position in 
India, in the service of John Company, under whose flag, as we 
know, the pagoda-tree was worth shaking. Here he remained for 
many years—and to all appearance shook that tree to some 
purpose; for he never applied for money, as his father had more 
than half expected he would, and he was known to regard ten per 
cent. as a mere hiding of your talents in a napkin and burying 
them in the ground. 

At thirty years of age Paston married a charming girl—worlds 
too good for him; as she would have found to her sorrow had she 
lived long enough. She died just in time to save her happiness 
and preserve her illusions intact, leaving a little daughter, who 
now shared the heart which else would have been wholly given 
up to bitterness and avarice. The child became the one bright 
spot in her father’s dusky life—the one human element in kis 
arid nature—and he loved her as he had never yet loved living 
thing. He loved her even more than he had loved her mother, and 
almost as much as his schemes of social vengeance at Beaton 
Brows, by the way of his personal aggrandizement and over- 
whelming riches. For her benefit he disbursed even willingly, 
though never lavishly, the money he worshipped as other men 
worship God—guarded as carefully as other men guard their lives. 

His mind had followed the logical course. Ambition became 
avarice, and determination developed into unscrupulousness. 
“Paston Carew, the miser ”—that was the name by which he went 
in the district, where he oppressed the natives and piled up his 
rupees like grains of rice in a granary. His desire for money 
was as a thirst unappeasable ; and his dread of spending increased 
with his means of getting. He was as if drunk with the lust for 
gold. Dominated by this one passion, he lived only to indulge it ; 
and nothing but his little daughter stood between him and the 
ultimate degradation of his vice. All might go bare, but she 
must be well provided—and while he himself sometimes suffered 
hunger to save a few annas, and his servants were kept just above 
the limits of starvation, he would send to the bazaar for toys and 
sweetmeats for the little maid, whose laughter was his sole 
delight and whose eyes were his only suns. 
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As time passed, and the babe grew to be a child whose 
awakening intellect needed direction, he sent her to England under 
the care of a lady whose terms were moderate, side by side with 
her programme. And when she was gone nought then remained 
but increased cruelties, and more and more amassing of the 
wealth which was to give him his revenge and make her a pearl 
of price among men. No creature between earth and sky was so 
rapacious as he. No fabled dragon enveloping in its scaly folds 
the young and fair, the wealthy and beloved, cared less for the 
lives that went to make him fat than did Paston Carew for those 
which went to make him rich. No mythic tyrant, pleasing 
himself with the groans and shrieks of tortured men, was ever 
soothed to such sweet humours by this litany of agony as was 
Paston Carew, thinking of the day’s good business when he had 
wrung the last pice from a helpless victim or squeezed the 
gorged money-bags of an oppressor only one degree less cruel than 
himself. It was the passion of a hunter, the feverish madness of 
a torturer, something which neither reason nor humanity had 
power to check or to control. 

At the old home time worked its accustomed changes. Indolent, 
self-indulgent Maurice Clinton died, as every one expected, of an 
apoplectic fit, due to the cook and wine-merchant conjointly. It 
was the certain consequence of his manner of life, and what had 
been foretold half-a-dozen times at the least. He died suddenly ; 
and he died intestate. He had always intended to make a will, 
leaving a handsome income to Patty for her life, and a good 
round sum to the boy who, though unsatisfactory enough, was 
always his son. That was plainly his duty; and he would do 
it as a gentleman should. He would be just and generous, but 
not lavish. He did not care to scrape the estate bare, to the 
prejudice of his cousin Humphrey—whom yet he had no cause 
specially to love—and of the boys whom Margaret French called 
her sons. He knew that the eldest bore her name—was French 
Clinton in her honour; and he often thought within himself 
that. he would like to see him just once, to kiss him as 
Jacob might have kissed the Benjamin who was Rachel’s but 
not his. 

He had not a trace of jealousy, revenge, nor of spite in his 
character. Indeed he was too indolent, as well as too soft, for 
the darker passions; and it troubled him that his successful rival 
had been the life-long husband of Margaret French, and the 
father of her son—who would eventually be his own heir—no 
more than to know that he was to profit by his death. Still—he 
wished that he had not come to Mock-Beggar; but the thing 
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was done now, and there was no help for it! And after all—it 
was but natural that Humphrey should wish to be near the land he 
was to inherit! The land is so much to a man! Only those 
who inherit from a long line, direct or collateral, understand what 
magic lies in the idea of possession ! 

All the same he, Maurice, ought to take care of Patty and the 
boy. And he would some day. She had been a good and debon- 
naire kind of odalisque to him ; and he must not leave her, like a 
second Nell Gwynne, to starve after he had gone. 

But he simply contributed so many cartloads of good intentions 
to the infernal pavement below ; for year by year passed and the 
day and hour of consolidation never came. 

If Patty had not been wise in her generation—if she had not 
made her hay while the sun shone, and lined her nest while 
feathers were flying abroad—on the death of her master she would 
have come to cruel ends. She would have been turned adrift 
without a penny to call her own; for outraged respectability has a 
heavy hand when it has fairly seized the whip, and those who 
have trodden on Mrs. Grundy’s toes must look out for kicks on 
their heels when the ranks "bout face. But Patty Carew had 
calculated and foreseen from the first day to the last ; and when 
the end came, and she had to leave in unhonoured haste and 
bitter scorn the house where, for thirty fruitful years she had 
been supreme and all powerful, she left with so many secret 
thousands well invested as secured her a luxurious maintenance 
for the remainder of her days. 

When she left she vanished into space; and Beaton Brows 
neither knew her retreat nor speculated on her fate. Certainly 
odd rumours every now and then floated up like fantastic shapes 
of miasmatic clouds, now of her abounding prosperity, now of 
her abject degradation. She had been met driving a luxurious 
equipage in the Park, and she had been seen by the door of a 
gin-shop. And each witness was as positive as the other—and as 
exact. No one discovered her in the middle-aged, but still well- 
preserved, wife of that young teacher of foreign tongues—that 
M. Richard who had found her such a sympathetic companion in 
the lodgings where he starved in the garret and she lived knee- 
deep in clover in the drawing-room—that smart young adventurer 

whose wits were his bank, whereof the dividends were neither 
regular nor bountiful. 

To him this still handsome, fair-skinned matron, with her 
charming smile, evident fortune and complaisant demeanour, was 
a godsend not to be lightly regarded; while to her—for the 
first time in her life the woman’s heart spoke loud and clear, and 
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she gave it with all else she had to this smart young adventurer 
from Paris, whom she loved as she had never loved her master 
nor her son. 

No one at home knew this romantic ending to the vulgar prose 
of her life—this rash inconsiderateness after those long years of 
careful calculation. Even her son knew no more than the crude 
facts of his father’s death and intestacy ; his mother’s dispossession 
and retreat, so hastily beaten and so hurriedly executed; and now 
her subsequent marriage to a French nobleman, whose real title 
was M. le Vicomte, but who, for certain political reasons, elected 
to be plain M. Richard. 

No one knew more of her than this ; and no one regretted her, 
save one—Jim Sherwood, the head game-keeper at Clinton Hall. 
Over him she had unwittingly cast her glamour from the first, 
and he had loved her with the obstinate tenacity of a man of few 
ideas and restricted mode of life, from the first day of her arrival 
at Clinton Hall to the last of her stay. He might as well have 
loved the moon !—and he knew it. But when did hopelessness 
ever preach down desire or establish wisdom? To Jim Sherwood 
it was a shame on his own honest manhood that he should think 
twice of a woman of his own class, openly kept by a gentleman— 
a folly to look to one in her falsely high and dishonourably 
luxurious position. Shame and folly notwithstanding, he did 
look and he did wish; and for the sake of Patty Carew, his 
master’s unwedded wife, kept himself single and his hearth 
desolate, hoping ever that the time might somehow come when, 
by the grace of those powers which alone can work miracles, she 
would turn to him for help, and his strong arm should shield her 
and his broad breast receive her. 

When Maurice died and the housekeeper disappeared into 
space almost as if she had never been, the poor fellow took the 
thing so badly as to fall ill of fever—masking heartbreak. What 
availeth human sorrow? The dumb cry of his despair wrought 
no miracle in his behalf, and his anguish was as futile as all the 
rest had been. His strength gradually returned ; he went back 
to his work; looked after his game: waged war against the 
vermin; broke the heads of the poachers just as of old; and 
by degrees recovered the tenacious man’s belief in the good time 
to come, when Patty Carew should turn to him for help—and he 
would give it. 

“Tt will be,” he used to say to himself. “Afore I die she'll 
be Patty and I’ll be dear Jim.” 

His father’s intestacy and his own consequent loss of the 
legacy he had looked on as certain, touched Paston Carew as 
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much as the loss of Patty, Mr. Clinton’s housekeeper, touched 
Jim Sherwood. Now more than ever he determined to return 
to Beaton Brows the richest man there. He owed it to himself 
to show the world how well he had fared, helped by himself 
alone; to humiliate those who formerly had humiliated him; 
to lord it over a society which had rejected him from among 
them. And specially he owed it to himself to flout, annoy 
and injure the new possessors of the old home—which should 
have been his. Humphrey Clinton was, by all accounts, a man 
who would make ducks and drakes of the property; had he not 
already squandered everything he had? And this spendthrift 
propensity would in all probability be perpetuated in the son. 
That young fellow French, as he remembered him, insolent and 
outspoken, was as likely as not to be one of those who let money 
fall from their hands as if it were water. In which case the day 
of difficulty would come, which would be his of opportunity—and 
reckoning. 

Paston thought of this till he became as it were possessed with 
two devils instead of one. If things could be brought to the 
point when the Clintons would have to break the entail and 
throw the estate into the market—if they could! Night after 
night he set himself to sleep with this thought as an infernal 
lullaby chanted by an unseen demon; and year by year he piled 
up his rupees like rice-grains in a granary; feeling that each 
handful was so much added to the weight which was to turn the 
scale in his favour and make that of the Clintons’ fortune kick 
the beam. 

He would be revenged. He gathered in his fortunes, con- 
centrated his venom, strengthened his resolve, and allowed only 
his love for that fair-haired little girl to steal like sunshine 
through the poisonous night wherein his soul brooded like a 
ghoul among the graves of men. Then at last he drew breath 
and halted. Even he had to own that he had now enough, and 
that the time had come. The corn was in the ear and ripening 
fast, and his sickle was whetted for the shearing. He finished 
his affairs here in India, made his last exaction, perpetrated his 
last cruelty, and then set sail for England and his future home 
at Beaton Brows ;—to be shared with the only human treasure 
he possessed—his fair-haired and dark-eyed daughter, just now 
entered on the nineteenth year of her young life—his pretty 
blossom Yetta, whose birth had caused her mother’s death. 
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Cuapter III. 
AT BEATON BROWS. 


“Hose poor Clintons! Meally there seems to be a kind of 
curse on them,” said Mrs. Arrol, the esthetic wife of the 
Philistine banker at Beaton Brows. ‘“ What a dreadful thing to 
happen! I wonder if it was really done by accident, Hugh?” 

“Certainly by accident,” said her husband stoutly. 

It was a pious falsehood—among the many he was in the habit 
of telling his wife, one of the most fluent talkers in the place. 

“But is it possible to take so much chloral by accident?” she 
returned. “It is such horrible stuff at the best ; who would take 
enough to kill, except intentionally ? ” 

‘Why should an old man, close on eighty, kill himself, Elsie ? 
He might leave that to time and nature, I should think. His 
sands must be pretty well run out as things are; he need not 
give himself the trouble to shake the glass.” 

“ As for that, every one knows that Colonel Clinton was up to 
his eyes in debt. Besides, he has never been the same since his 
wife died. Iam sure it was no accident, Hugh.” 

“My dear, how remarkably fond you are of mysteries and 
mares’ nests!” said her husband. 

“Not so fond as you are of pretending that everything is right, 
no matter how evidently it is wrong,” she retorted, but without 
acrimony. “I feel as sure as of my own existence that Colonel 
Clinton took that chloral on purpose; and, as I say, the family 
does seem to have been under a kind of curse ever since that 
awful Maurice lived such a wicked life.” 

“As for the curse, I do not see many signs of it,” said Mr. 
Arrol, sipping his after-dinner claret with the gusto of a 
connoisseur. ‘“ Humphrey Clinton married without a rap beside 
his pay; inherited largely from his" father-in-law ; spent every 
shilling of his fortune; and was at his wits’ ends for money, when 
Maurice conveniently died without a will, and he came in for all. 
He enjoyed his estate for full twenty years, and was not far from 
eighty when he slipped off the hooks without an ache or a pain, 
and without the bother of a long illness. I see no sign of a curse 
there, little woman.” 

“Not in the sudden death of that awful old Maurice—he died 
of apoplexy, did he not ?—and now in this suicide of the Colonel? 
What a heathen you are, Hugh! Think where they have both 
gone. And then look at the debts. I bave heard twenty times 
that the estate owes quite a fortune to the bank.” 
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“Not from me, my dear,” interrupted her husband hastily. 
“For Heaven’s sake, do not say that I told you!” 

“You? No,indeed! I should never hear anything if I trusted 
to you to tell me,” she answered with a little laugh. “But he 
did borrow, and you know it; and how will Mr. French Clinton 
manage, with such a family of girls as he has to find husbands 
for, and those two young men, Maurice and Lanfrey, knocking 
about the place and spending like two young princes? Idle young 
wretches! They do nothing but hunt and shoot and fish, as if 
they were savages getting food for their tribe.” 

“Whose travels have you been reading, Elsie?” asked her 
husband, who knew her. “ And what would you have the young 
fellows do other than they have done? Maurice is in the army, 
and Lanfrey is at the bar; and when they come home for their 
holidays, may they not have the amusements of their age and 
station? Would you like them to sit at home and wind silks for 
their sisters, or pass their time in rubbing their noses over old 
stones, like your friend, FitzGeorge Standish ?” 

“They are always at home; and do not laugh at what you do 
not understand,” said Mrs. Arrol, tip-tilting her blunt, kid-shaped 
nose. “Those Clinton boys are just horrid! They have no sense 
of obedience, of discipline, such as young men ought to have. 
They are dreadful—mere good-for-nothing mashers ! ” 

“My dear, are you consecrated to the task of setting the world 
to rights ?” asked her husband good-naturedly. “If so, you have 
your work cut out for you.” 

“T cannot set my own husband to rights, so I am not likely to 
do much good to others,” she returned also good-naturedly ; for 
their sparrings were never serious, and always made with the 
gloves on. “At all events, I hold to what I said—poor old 
Colonel Clinton never took all that chloral by accident, and the 
family has done badly ever since that monster Maurice’s time. 
How should it not? Are we not told that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children? It would be flat impiety to doubt it, 
Hugh ; and what would Mr. Harcourt say to you?” 

“ Scissors,” said Hugh Arrol, making the sign with his two 
fingers. ‘Make your charge and stick to it—that is the way you 
women argue. In the first place, the Colonel was the cousin, not 
the son, of the monster, as you call him, and I maintain that he 
did not suffer, but quite the contrary. He enjoyed to the last, 
and had a very respectable innings indeed. Poor French, if you 
will—with five girls to find husbands for, as you say, and not a 
beauty among them to take the lead and make a matrimonial 
nest-egg for the rest—he has a few unboiled peas in his shoes. 
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But I do not see the logic of saddling him with the consequences 
of his far-away cousin’s misdeeds.” 

“His daughters are better than his sons,” put in his wife. 
“Their want of beauty is their misfortune, not their fault; but 
their brothers !” 

“ Well, Maurice is a little objectionable, I admit, with his 
swagger and finery and almost insane family pride. Yet even he 
may improve and tone down in time. As for Lanfrey, he is a 
young fellow any one might be proud to call his son. I should 
be glad enough to be the father of such a lad, I assure you, little 
woman.” 

“ He is the younger brother, and is of no account in the family 
history,” said Mrs. Arrol after a pause, determined not to be 
convinced on the subject of the Clintons, as on some other things 
on which she had made up her mind. 

After a few moments’ silence, her husband said quietly : 

“ By-the-way, who do you think has bought Mock-Beggar, 
Elsie ?” 

“Who?” she asked with animation. 

A piece of news was meat and drink to Elsie Arrol, and she 
would rather have had the first handselling of a new event than 
a gold bracelet or a velvet gown. 

“That man you have often heard of and whose skirts you have 
just now been brushing past—Paston Carew, the son of old 
Maurice and his famous housekeeper.” 

“ Hugh!” gasped Elsie. 

“Yes, my dear—what ? ” 

“Impossible!” she said, as if overwhelmed. 

“Tt may be impossible, all the same it is,” was his calm reply. 
“ He has bought Mock-Beggar from Griffiths—French Clinton, 
you know, only rented it, like his father before him. The purchase- 
money is lodged in the bank, and there would have been a pretty 
mess if the poor old man had not so conveniently died; for 
Mr. Carew does not seem disposed to be very accommodating. 
He is a tough customer all round. ‘Pon my life, the fight he 
made over quite trifling details was what I have never witnessed 
before.” 

“But what are we to do? We cannot visit him, and Mock- 
Beggar is such a beautiful place, for all its horrid name—quite the 
best house in the neighbourhood after Clinton Hall. What are 
we to do, Hugh?” 

Mrs. Arrol’s pretty little round pink face was puckered with 
dismay. 

* Who says we cannot visit him?” her husband asked. 
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“ How can we?” she answered. 

“Why not? I see no reason, fair lady.” 

“Hugh! a man who is illegitimate !” 

“May I ask what on earth we have to do with that?” said her 
husband in his most Philistine matter-of-fact manner. “What 
does it signify to us whether he was born on the wrong side of 
the blanket or the right? The man himself is what we have 
to do with. And he is well enough—neither better nor worse 
than others. Besides, he has brought home enough money by 
all accounts to pay off the national debt if he chose. And money 
is the king of the world now, my dear. Not knowledge but 
money is the supreme power everywhere now-a-days—especially 
in England.” 

“ More’s the pity,” said Elsie Arrol in her character of sesthete 
and philomedizvalist. 

“But being so, we must make the best of it,” returned her 
husband. “Therefore I shall ask him to dinner next week; 
and we will have the Harcourts and Ellacombes to meet 
him.” 

“T do not think it quite friendly to make a dinner-party when 
such an awful thing has happened in the neighbourhood,” said 
Mrs. Arrol, mildly remonstrating. 

Inwardly she was glad of the diversion. A new member of 
their well-known society was a godsend no one appreciated more 
than she. 

“Oh! the funeral will be over by then,” returned her husband 
cheerfully. ‘The Clintons cannot surely expect us to go into 
mourning and a month’s seclusion. And the sooner Mr. Carew is 
introduced among us, the sooner we shall learn of what stuff he 
is made.” 

“It cannot be good stuff,” said Mrs. Arrol with decision. “ The 
son of such parents, how can he help heing bad? He must be 
detestable. But of course, as you say, if he has come to live 
among us we must know him. We cannot afford to give up Mock- 
Beggar, whoever may hold it.” 

“My dear, I have always said that, au fond, you are one of the 
most reasonable little women one would wish to see. Give you 
time, and you are sure to come to a just decision.” 

“Which means that I am a good wife and let you have your 
own way,” said Elsie Arrol, with that pretended air of martyrdom 
put on by certain caressed wives. 

“Of itself a proof of consummate wisdom in a woman,” her 
husband answered. “By-the-bye, I forgot to tell you that Mr. 
Carew has a daughter, so that you must arrange for two at your 
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table,” he added, gallantly holding the door for his wife to pass 
through. 

“Another girl!” said Mrs. Arrol, tossing up her frizzled head 
and shrugging her nice little round shoulders, the droop of which 
even her high sleeves would not conceal. “As if we had not 
enough here already! We are overrun by girls.” 

“Granted. But as we cannot burke this new addition we 
must adopt and make the best of her,” said Mr. Arrol with 
a rather peculiar smile, as he went back to his claret and 
cigar. 

Moist-lipped and pleasure-loving, his roving eyes with their 
heavy lids and softened stare accusing his sensuous temperament, 
handsome in person, well-bred in manner, his morals of no tougher 
texture than the tissue-paper hoop through which the circus- 
rider leaps—Hugh Arrol was emphatically the modern Epicurean, 
and “ carpe diem” was the motto by which he ordered his days. 
He had no higher ambition than to enjoy. He did not wish to be 
great nor famous, nor yet supremely wealthy—that is, not so 
wealthy as to include duties and responsibilities necessitating some 
amount of self-sacrifice. He thought he could dispose of about 
ten or fifteen thousand a year on his pleasures ; and he considered 
his estimate moderate. 

Meanwhile, he neither stinted himself in his expenditure for 
lack of a margin, nor lost his strength in discontent that he had 
not more. He had a pretty little wife whose follies diverted him 
and whose beauty had not yet lost its charm; he had a nice house 
where he entertained as a gentleman should and gave the best 
wine in the neighbourhood; and he had the most marvellous 
faculty of enjoyment ever possessed by man. His vanity was 
flattered by knowing more of his neighbours’ affairs than any one 
else; and his admiration for his own wife did not prevent his 
appreciation of the wives of other men—whom however, he took 
care never to compromise in the eyes of the world. He had 
learned the eleventh commandment to the echo, and was the 
safest confidant to be found within the four seas. No woman 
could reproach him for any stain cast on the ermine of her repute; 
no man could fasten on him the accusation of treachery in private 
life or official. He never forgot to lock the door and he always 
held his tongue. When he wanted to keep a secret he kept it 
rigidly, and neither whispered it to the reeds with the servant of 
the Phrygian king, nor drew its outline in the clouds with the 
Father of the Gods. Within these limits of silence and secresy he 
contended that a man’s life was his own, and what he chose to do 
in the dark touched no one but himself. Not the fact, but men’s 
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knowledge of the fact, was the all-important matter to him; and 
he said so, frankly enough. 

In politics he was, according to his own account, a moderate 
Liberal or sometimes a Liberal Conservative ; that is, he distrusted 
the people as much as the aristocracy, and ridiculed the fossilisa- 
tion of Toryism equally with the fluidity of Radicalism. 

“Arcades ambo,” he used to say with his serene smile; and 
when a hot partizan talked to him of principles he would answer 
back, still smiling: “You mean the loaves and fishes, my dear 
sir. These are the only principles which govern the world of 
politics.” 

In religious practice he was a conforming Churchman, who 
went to church as a compliment to the rector and a concession to 
respectability ; but speculatively he was neither a believing 
Christian nor a reverent Agnostic. He was simply a scoffer who 
made fun of the whole thing all round. 

Pleasant in temper, in person, in manner, he was liked by all 
and respected by none. As a host and entertainer he was the 
prince of good fellows; as a banker he was Rhadamanthus on the 
matter of loans ; as a trustee the dividends were punctual and the 
securities invisible ; as a companion no one came near him in 
charm. He was known to have done many kind things to unpro- 
tected women of the better sort ; and there were certain ladies of 
repute in Beaton Brows who vaunted him as the best man in the 
place. This did not prevent many others from holding him 
capable of breaking every commandment in the Decalogue—begin- 
ning with the surreptitious dealing with those securities which, once 
lodged in his hands, were as difficult to draw out as so many sand- 
eels—the unlawful handling of more kinds of property than one— 
and ending with who knows what? But he was a power in the 
place ; and one with whom all tried to stand well. 

His wife was one of the women whom nature had formed for 
simplicity and education has warped to folly. She was meant to 
be a good, affectionate, domestic little hen, cackling pleasantly 
over her eggs and straying with her young brood through flowery 
meadows and by the sedgy water-side. She was never designed 
to be more nor other than a complacent wife and a careful long- 
suffering mother. But the curse of culture falls at times on 
women, as it might be small-pox and rose-rash, and the harmony 
of their nature is destroyed like the smooth skin and the clear 
tint. They go in for something they are not and can never be. 
Fragile, anemic, and barely escaping the sick couch for their own 
parts, they rush off to become hospital nurses or missionaries’ 
wives. Incapable of looking ahead or of forecasting the events of 
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to-morrow from the facts of to-day, they dash out on to platforms 
and toss up grave political questions like jugglers’ balls in the 
air. Ignorant of grammar and with a literary faculty which is 
to composition what a basketful of thrums and ends and jags is 
to serviceable rope, they neglect their families, let the children’s 
stockings go in holes, and spend both time and money in chasing 
the phantom of literary fame. Or—formed by nature to be good 
gross bonnes femmes, or smart little soubrettes, or haply plump 
and appetising Cicelies carrying the milking-pail to the dairy, 
they pose as so many Ladies of Shalott and sigh for Lancelot to 
sing “ tirra lirra” by the river. 

This was what our friend Elsie Arrol did; and medizvalism was 
the target at which she aimed her foolish arrow. She was esthetic. 
It did not touch her sense of fitness that personally she was the 
most completely commonplace of all women; that, dress as she 
would, she never went beyond the suggestion of Cicely the dairy- 
maid, appetising, plump, pink, materialistic, and no more after 
her own poetic ideal than a fat little robin is like a bird of 
paradise. The mind, according to her own phrase, informed the 
body. Hence, she touzled her hair; clothed herself in medivah 
patterns of strange device and washed-out colours; put herself 
into artistic attitudes; talked artistic nonsense, where she floundered 
far beyond her depth ; and let the jeers of the base Philistine world 
fall unheeded on her small pink shell-shaped ears. She was like 
those whose eyes have been touched with fairy ointment—gifted 
with the power of seeing what to others was invisible ; and when 
those base Philistines laughed, she, in her turn, despised them for 
their ignorance, as an Eskimo might despise an African who 
denied that water could ever become solid and hard as stone. 

Most women being but the echoes of men, Elsie Arrol had her 
fugleman—and this was not her epicurean husband. He was 
FitzGeorge Standish, of Five Oaks—her teacher and her knight 
in one. 

Personally, Mr. Standish was more fitted for the part he had 
marked out for himself than was Elsie Arrol for hers. Tall to 
weediness and slender to tenuity, his bearing and appearance 
were harmonious with a mind which had no grip on the material 
things of life. He had so saturated his intellect with retrospec- 
tive regrets as to leave himself only the passions of a dreamer. 
This responsible nineteenth-century landed proprietor was no 
more solid flesh and blood than the fisherman’s Jinn. He was a 
living phantasm projected on the dust of the past—a breathing bit 
of Byzantine mosaic. Of the conduct of his estate, the meaning 
of the terms of his leases, the happiness and well-being or misery 
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and distress of his tenants, he knew nothing, and cared no more 
than he knew. His whole energies of interest went to this 
inscription on an early Christian tomb, that newly-discovered 
fresco in the Catacombs, the date of such and such a fragment of 
oxydized glass found among the bones of the second century; and 
all discussions on drains or silos, sewage farms or the rotation of 
crops, were neither understood nor welcome. 

To be sure, when he first came into possession of Five Oaks he 
sought to do his duty, as he interpreted it. That is, he tried to 
get up a maypole and May Day sports of old-world flavour, to 
institute the quintain, abolish cricket, bring back the miracle plays, 
and shut up the village club which the men had formed among 
themselves at Wayfield—the village situatedon his property whereof 
he was Lord of the Manor and wished to be irresponsible suzerain. 
When the neighbouring squires laughed at him and some profane 
wag at Beaton Brows put forth a caricature heading a leaflet of 
doggerel—when his tenants resisted and the vicar of Wayfield 
remonstrated—he gave up the attempt to lead his people back 
to truth and beauty, and let the whole concern go headlong to 
the nineteenth-century demon of unrighteousness and ugliness. 
Henceforth he devoted himself to the worship of the past, and let 
the present alone. His estate was the worst managed of any in 
the neighbourhood. His rents were the lowest and his farms 
the most unproductive; his cottages were in the worst repair ; 
his fields grew more weeds than worts. His neighbours on either 
side, who farmed high and kept their own land clean, complained 
loudly of the damage done by his thistles and dandelions, the 
winged seeds of which the. wind carried and scattered broadcast. 
But FitzGeorge Standish was asleep in his fool’s paradise of the 
archaic past, and the echoes of the present did not awaken him. 

What were a few weeds more and a few bushels of wheat less, 
in comparison with the date when Christians first began to 
honour the Virgin Mother with peculiar reverence ?—when 
Ichthus was first adopted as a sign and initialised monogram ?— 
when the lachrymatory was abolished ?—when the emblems were 
finally settled? These things were the vital matters of human 
life to FitzGeorge Standish—not the clean cultivation of the 
land and the raising of good grain! 

The only person who sympathised with him was Elsie Arrol. 
and she “ carried him on” she said. Where he stopped she began, 
and thus together they kept the chain unbroken. They were 
close friends in their queer unreal way—a way which made Beaton 
Brows politely sneer behind its well-gloved hand; but it did not 
make Mr. Arrol jealous, On the contrary, he encouraged this bit 
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of platonic pretence—this artificial “knighthood” and “My 
Ladydom,” this modern version of Petrarch and Laura. It kept 
his wife amused ; touched none of his own rights; and secured 
both blindness and tolerance, when he looked too keenly to the 
right or tarried too long to the left. He laughed at it; but 
then Hugh Arrol laughed at everything that was not absolute 
modern life—and his wife had sense enough to know that she 
was well out of it for a few good-natured sarcasms which 
neither stung nor hindered. Husbands can be so disagreeable 
when they like !—and it is not every man, though with moist lips 
and roving eyes for his own share, who will allow his wife to have 
even such an unreal “interest” as this phantasmal bit of 
platonism, which made her feel innocently naughty and imagina- 
tively mismated. It gave just that flavour of romance to her 
life, without which young women who have nothing to complain 
of, feel neglected by fortune and ill-treated by fate. It saved her 
from active discontent; and, by making her see herself as a 
creature all soul united to a man all body, while dumbly 
worshipped by a knight who would never tell his love and never 
lose it, it pleased her vanity, roused her imagination, and was the 
boracic acid which kept all sweet. It was affectation from first to 
last ; wherein these humble disciples but followed the masters of 


their sect—and being just this affectation, with no reality and no 
grip, it was free from all dangerous elements and would never 
generate a destructive fire. 


Cuapter LY. 
THE NEW-COMEBS. 


Tuer dinner proposed by Mr. Arrol took place in its course, and 
what was substantially the special jury empannelled to pronounce 
on the quality of these new members of their society, assembled 
as they were bidden. This special jury was composed of the 
Honourable and Reverend Mr. Harcourt, the rector of the parish 
and rural dean of the district; his wife Cecilia, one of those 
other-wise minded folk who scarcely assent without reservation to 
the proposition that two and two make four; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellacombe, of the Knoll; Mr. FitzGeorge Standish, of Five Oaks ; 
and Mrs. Gaysworthy of Laburnam Lodge—her daughter Octavia 
being absent. This was the best that could be done in the 
present circumstances—Clinton Hall being in mourning and 
Lord Masdew on the Continent. 

By accident or design Paston Carew came in just that five 
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minutes late which ensures the arrival of all the other guests and 
makes the last comer the most important. Hence his entrance 
was doubly accentuated, and curiosity, hitherto on tiptoe, had 
wherewith to satisfy its desires. A kind of hush went round the 
room as the two entered, and all eyes turned to see what they 
were like. 

A slightly-built man of middle age, a little bent as if with 
constant searching; his nose high, razor-edged and prominent ; 
his thin lips compressed; his deep-set eyes keen, hungry, bright 
and cruel; an air of command underlying his studiously quiet 
and reserved demeanour; a man of distinguished not to say 
aristocratic bearing—that was Paston Carew—a Clinton with the 
bar sinister across the shield—the housekeeper’s son and the 
father of sweet Yetta. 

“Evidently by his looks he has learned to be a gentleman,” 
thought the jury as one man. “Our sensibilities will not be 
wounded by obtrusive suggestions of the housekeeper.” 

And the girl—what of her ? to which side of the house did she 
belong ?—to the blue blood of the Clintons or the muddy stream 
of the Carews ? 

Apparently to neither. Not a Clinton nor yet a Carew she 
was sui generis—and supreme. This all had to acknowledge. 
Who indeed could deny the glory of this beautiful young creature 
who now flashed into the social firmament of Beaton Brows like a 
star of the first magnitude suddenly risen in its splendour? In 
form and colour alike, where was the blot? Certainly, some 
might have said she was too tall—for five feet seven is above the 
average height for a woman; but she was so perfectly propor- 
tioned that her extra inches were not aggressive, and indeed had 
the effect of making others look too short, not herself too tall. 
Graceful and harmonious, in some subtle way she suggested 
melody and music—the tender fragrance of flowers—the secret 
pathos of prayer. There was nothing commanding about her, 
nothing voluptuous, nor yet exuberantly mirthful. She had just 
that delicate touch of sadness which belongs to the sympa- 
thetic by nature and is the accompaniment of earnestness—the 
sadness which one sees in the faces of Botticelli’s angels, and which 
has not a trace of discontent nor of selfish repining in its divine 
regret. Yet she smiled easily, and had the clear eyes and 
transparent skin of health and youth combined ; and so far was free 
from hysterical fancies and morbid imaginings. 

In colour she possessed the wonderful charm given by mixed 
tints. She had hair of the true Venetian ruddy gold, with dark 
blue eyes, dark eyebrows and long dark eyelashes. Thus she had 
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by the grace of nature that starry look which kohl and antimony 
imitate so ill. Her skin was of that healthy pallor which so often 
goes with auburn hair; and her lips were neither scarlet to 
suggest vice nor colourless to express cruelty. Mrs. Arrol said 
they were unmeaning and argued want of character; but Mrs. 
Harcourt, looking down demurely, said in her well known way: 
“ Better that, my dear, than the paint-pot.” 

In Yetta’s bearing nothing was to be remarked save the 
rhythmic kind of grace already spoken of, and a rather rare 
amount of courteousness. It was not affectionateness, nor im- 
pulsiveness, nor yet enthusiasm—it was just courteousness, 
springing from thought for others and want of thought for 
herself—the root and rock-work of good-breeding. Had she 
been a young queen to command or a waiting-maid to obey 
her manner would have been very much what it was now— 
considerate for the one, giving thought in excess of duty for the 
other. 

Only eighteen as she was, her mental personality was not 
strongly pronounced, and her moral power was latent rather than 
active. She was a little afraid of men, and more repelled by 
their attention than attracted by their admiration. She had 
never had the faintest shadow of a lover and she had not 
dreamed of the reality. She thought marriage a rather dreadful 
kind of thing for any one, and hoped, for her own part, never to 
have to exchange her father for a husband. Had she not had 
this father with whom it was not only her duty but her happiness 
to stay, she would have liked to take vague service in some great 
unclassified establishment of humane and philanthropic work. 
She thought the rich ought to help the poor and Christians 
reproduce Christ’s kingdom in fact as well as in faith. Also she 
thought that everywhere in nature was peace, serenity, beauty, 
love—with the exception of man doomed to sin and sorrow through 
the Fall. Deeper than this her philosophy did not go—farther 
than this her spiritual vision did not range. She accepted life as 
it presented itself to her and did not look for causes. Those 
who did she thought irreligious and over-bold ; believing in the 
curse still lying at the root of the Tree of Knowledge. In a 
word, she was an innocent, pure-hearted, religious-minded girl, 
who earnestly and sincerely tried to live up to the best she knew 
and not to offend God nor man, nor yet her own conscience, by 
disloyalty to the truth nor by divagations from the right. ll 
the same, she was essentially unformed and undeveloped, and her 
character was still to make. 


Such as she was, she was voted an acquisition by the Assessors ; 
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and an acquisition is always welcome to people in a somewhat 
restricted society, who have grown a little tired of one another. 
No one found fault with her—save that Elsie Arrol said the 
colour of her mouth was unmeaning, and Mrs. Harcourt, who was 
dumpy, said she was preposterously tall; but when it came to 
her father, opinions were chopped up into mincemeat, for no one 
knew what to make of him and every one read him differently. 
The women however, all agreed in one thing—they did not like 
him. It was Dr. Fell over again, with no better reason for this 
consensus of repugnance than Martial had when he repudiated 
Sabidius, 

Yet why ? 

A quiet-mannered well-bred man who spoke little; watched 
much; gave no decided opinions ; refused to be drawn on politics, 
religion, the causes of the Mutiny, the Ibert Bill or the govern- 
ment of India, and who seemed mainly careful not to offend 
other people’s prejudices—what was there to warrant the dislike ? 
Why did pretty little Mrs. Arrol say he made her blood run the 
wrong way ?—why did Mrs. Harcourt question his orthodoxy ?— 
and Mrs. Gaysworthy wish for some reliable information as to the 
kind of life he had led in India ?—and what made Mrs. Ellacombe, 
the sweetest-natured woman in the world, reluctantly confess 
that she had not taken to him? And for Mrs. Ellacombe to say 
this was as much as if any one else had condemned him— 
notorious as she was for not speaking evil of her neighbours, and 
for not suffering either scandal or gossip to steal through the 
doors of the Knoll. 

The men were as diverse in their opinions, but more genial in 
their judgments, as became their sex. Mr. Arrol wondered what 
magnetic quality this new-comer could possess to make his wife’s 
blood run the wrong way—an inconvenient method of circulation, 
by-the-bye—and for his own part found him a well-mannered and 
agreeable gentleman, and no worse than any one else. But as Mr. 
Arrol was known to be guilty of that kind of moral latitudinarian- 
ism which makes vice of little more importance than virtue, and 
jumbles together all the defects and qualities of humanity like 
so many beans in a bag—good or bad not much signifying, both 
being so much alike as not to leave a pin to choose between them— 
his advocacy did not count for Mr. Carew and did tell against 
himself. 

On his side, Mr. Harcourt first rebuked his wife for her theo- 
logical uncharity, then assumed that, as Mr. Carew had lived so 
long among idolators, he had probably imbibed some of their 
ideas, which were not ours. Also he had a word to say about men 
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who make haste to become rich, which was seasonable and to the 
point. But as soon as he had shot this bolt, he disclaimed all 
personal application to the new-comer, and softened it into a 
generalised reflection which touched no one. He agreed with 
Mr. Arrol—they knew too little to judge; and Mr. Carew was 
certainly both well-mannered and agreeable. And then he said, 
with the sly smile of a learned abbé: 

“ By his looks, I should say ‘ foonum habet in cornu’ ”—which 
the women did not understand, though the men laughed. 

FitzGeorge Standish thought him Mephistophelian, and felt 
sure that he was a rank Philistine; and Mr. Ellacombe was 
afraid of his wealth, and hoped he would not set a bad example of 
ostentation to the neighbourhood—whereat the rector said again, 
with the soft smile of a learned abbé: 

“ Agur’s prayer, neither poverty nor riches—the ‘ aurea medio- 
critas’ of Horace and not the ‘auri sacra fames’ of Virgil—eh, 
Ellacombe? Well, let us hope so; but Mock-Beggar cannot be 
kept up on a modest competency, and our new-comer may find that 
‘ misera est magni custodia census,’ and wish for his handful of rice 
in a bungalow before all is done.” 

The rector was fond of these trite quotations, being a scholar 
in his own way, but wanting in breadth and flexibility. A good 
classic and a profound student of Church history, he neither went 
with modern thought nor understood its line of march. He knew 
a good deal about the Masoretic points, and his Greek would have 
satisfied Porson and escaped the horns of Bentley’s Bull, but he 
was as ignorant of science as any French commis-voyageur—and 
when he preached against geological periods and evolution, he 
talked such solemn nonsense as would have made the fortune 
of a humourist had it been put in the form of jokes instead of 
arguments. 

He was a round, rosy, apple-faced little man, with a double 
chin and a strong lisp; pompous and dictatorial enough in his 
office ; but, as a citizen, holding the balance even, and always 
remembering that his sheep were gentlemen and ladies whom his 
crook must not pinch. Convinced that, by his ordination, he had 
a spiritual power extra to any possessed by the laity or the 
irregular ministry, he put off that power with his surplice, and 
when he was drinking a man’s wine was his guest and not his 
pastor. If he laid down the law a little too authoritatively, that 
was in his quality of scholar, not priest ; and he would have yielded 
the palm to any one who should have convinced him that his 
rendering of a passage in Euripides was wrong or his interpreta- 
tion of a verse in Isaiah defective. To be sure, that person did 
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not exist; for he would have argued the point with both poet and 
prophet had he met them in Hades, and they had disputed his 
reading. 

The man to whom Mr. Harcourt had specially addressed his 
Latinity, Grant Ellacombe of the Knoll, was very unlike both 
the rector and the banker. Thoughtful, melancholy, ascetic, he 
was one for whom life had few pleasures and love itself no solace. 
His wife, who adored him, was the only woman he had ever loved ; 
but even she gave him no happiness. That she must die and pass 
into the nothingness of the grave seemed to vitiate all the reality 
of the present, and to reduce his holding to a mere dream. He 
was as if oppressed by the thought of death—weighed down by 
the miseries of life and the limitations of humanity. That man 
should be born helpless and die decayed, carrying his experiences 
with him—that nature meant the endless strife of all created 
things, and that general perfection was gained only through 
individual pain, were omnipresent thoughts which tinged the 
whole landscape with tears and blood. He saw the hidden strife 
and struggle wherever he looked, and the pity which filled his 
heart was but another name for horror. Also, studious though 
he was, he had the profound conviction that knowledge would 
lead to disappointment, and the discovery of causes to dis- 
enchantment. 

“Tf we knew all, we should find out that we ourselves create 
what we see,” he used to say to those who, more enthusiastic, more 
imaginative than himself, dwelt on the wonders and beauties of 
the objective universe. “‘ Nothing is, but all things seem,’ and 
without our brain to receive, transmute and register, there would be 
only darkness and silence. Those colours do not exist in them- 
selves ; it is we who see the different lengths of the ether-waves 
as colours, just as varying vibrations form themselves to melody 
because our brain so wills it. The prohibition was right. Know- 
ledge but reveals nakedness.” 

He was like one of those Scotch seers who see the winding- 
sheet about the bride and know that the grave lies open before 
the strong man proud of his might. Sorrow and emptiness were 
everywhere to him. The day was but the alternative of night, 
and joy had its avenger in satiety. Yet he was eminently a good 
citizen ; and if his pessimism made him but a gloomy companion, 
it did not hinder him from being a man whom all respected, 
though no one cared to make him a close companion. 

Had it not been for his wife, Grant Ellacombe would have been 
even more isolated than he was already. But she was one of 
those women who attract love because they radiate sympathy. 
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She had the sweetest nature to be found between dawn and dusk. 
She was like some divine Mother of the World, patient and tender 
to all alike. The vices which offended her husband’s sensitive 
morality, created in her a maternal kind of compassion as for a 
sick creature needing to be carried back to health. The universal 
suffering which paralysed his energies and landed him in 
pessimism, roused her to lessen what she could not remove. 
The knowledge which was to him but another name for dis- 
enchantment, delighted her as the stepping-stone to ultimate 
Truth. Where he saw only Necessity, she looked up to Hope; 
and what made him despair gave her additional courage. 

In person she was fair, soft and stout; while her husband was 
as lean as a Red Indian after a dearth and almost as brown as a 
mummy. Her hair was silvery white and her waist had lost 
its girlish trimness; but no one could call her other than 
beautiful, past fifty as she was. She was the centre of all the 
good works and helpful institutions at Beaton Brows; but she did 
not pauperise the people, and she did not sacrifice good sense for 
charity. 

The little school-master, whom she had nursed through 
rheumatic fever in her own house, the Knoll, was not far wrong 
when he one day said, with something in his eyes that looked like 
tears: “If I had to give Mrs. Ellacombe a name, I would call her 
our Married Madonna.” 

On his side Paston Carew, dissecting the company after the 
manner of men, said to Yetta, on their drive back to the White 
Hart: 

“T do not wish you to become intimate with Mrs. Arrol, Yetta. 
I shall cultivate her husband—for reasons of my own; but though 
I wish you to be perfectly civil, I do not want you to be on terms 
of real intimacy with either her or Mrs. Gaysworthy.” 

“Certainly not, dear father, if you do not wish it,” she 
answered. 

“We have a difficult and dangerous part to play here,” he 
continued. 

She looked at him with astonishment. 

“Why? How?” she asked. 

“ Because we are strangers,” he answered, after amoment’s pause. 

And his answer satisfied his daughter, who supposed there was 
more reasonableness in it than quite appeared on the surface. 
Her father knew what he was about, and she was only a girl 
without experience. Yet it struck her with a vague sense of 
dread—“a difficult and dangerous part.” Why should it be 
either the one or the other? 








